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SOME educational processes tend to the destruction 

of individual qualities and are inclined to ren- 
der uniform the mental operations. The develop- 
ment of a well-balanced individualism seems to be 
one of the most desirable results of education. Va- 
rious circumstances may develop taste as well as 
repress natural aptitude. They should be closely 
watched and studied. The greatest obstacle to men- 
tal progress and; the one recurring with frequency 


_ 8} mental indolence. A disinclination to manual 


labor may often be overcome by a fixed resolution 
if the appetites do not force to action; but the aver- 
sion to mental effort cannot be vanquished so easily, 

The teacher will find it necessary to guard against 
this form of indolence at all times. Its prevention 
may often be aided by arousing the curiosity, which 
will stimulate thought in proportion to its depth. 
By skilfully creating and intensifying the desire 
for knowledge, the mind may be placed upon aself- 
operating basis, as it were. All thoughtful teachers 
admit that individual tastes should be studied and 
that any special fitness for a particular line of work 
should be developed. Application in the right direc 

tion generates what is commonly known as genius— 
& quality believed by many to be inherited, but 
which is, in a majority of cases, acquired. It is the 
highest produc of individualism, the fruit of syste- 
matic effort along lines agreeing ;with the tastes. 
It sometimes happens that the personality becomes 


(Monthly.) 50 Cts. a year. 


diseased by neglecting to develop all of the faculties 
harmoniously. This leads to eccentricity, which in 
a mild form seems nothing but a pronounced per- 
sonal peculiarity. It is, however, a mental disease 
that runs the mind in one channel only, preventing 
reasonable and liberal thought in other directions. 
The development of personality implies the active 
use of the fundamental faculties; and since our in- 
tellectual and moral natures come} into play only 
when we discriminate and decide for ourselves, it 
becomes the imperative duty of the teacher to 
adopt educational methods that will stimulate and 
strengthen such efforts, and lay the foundation for 
a harmonious individualism. 





[\: several states the annual association of teachers 

is held in holiday week, and the papers contain- 
ing accounts of the proceedings have been atten- 
tively and carefully perused. A great many valu- 
able thoughts have been uttered; but the looker on 
at a discussion can always point out the things that 
should have been said, or should not have been put 
forth. 

There is often too much attempted—the whole 
ground is spaded deep, planted, the crop grown and 
harvested; and one is left to wonder what those 
teachers will find to do next year. 1t has begun to 
be apparent to the teachers in the East that the best 
plan is to take a few subjects and have a good paper 
on them, and follow up with discussions. If these 
papers were prepared beforehand and printed, and 
put in the hands of those who are to discuss them, 
and they wrote out their discussions, it would seem 
that a bottom might be reached,—in time. Such 
was the plan followed by Mr. Gunnison who presid- 
ed so ably over the New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation last year. 

These dead subjects are often discussed where liv- 
ing ones are pressing for a hearing. There is no 
more important subject than ‘ Grading the Public 
Schools; ” this is reached in the cities, but not in the 
rural districts and towns. ‘‘ Uniform Examination 
of Teachers ”, ‘‘ County Training Schools,” for those 
who ‘cannot attend the normal schools,—these 
are topics that not only ought to be discussed, but 
placed before the teachers of a state so that they will 
work to cause their practical adoption. These are 
not all—the great subject of methods must be dis- 
cussed, and the ‘‘ Ways and Means” committee 
should report every year on plans to reap a 


grander harvest. 
A WRITER in a daily paper thinks that the aver- 
age youth of to-day knows more of geography 
in a minute than his father, when he was a school- 
boy, knew in ten years. This observer also thinks 
that nine youngsters out of ten, who can't count so 
many years as they have fingers, can “floor” whole 
grown-up families on mountains, lakes, rivers, 
streams, cities, towns, villages, and boundaries. 
These learned ten-year-olds are said to be so full of 
knowledge, that it makes their sister's callers flush 
to the roots of their hair with their terribly erudite 
questions. All of such nonsense as this shows how 
superficial the average school observer is. For ex- 
ample, in this case, the probability is that this 
‘‘learned ” boy has no more idea of the place where 
Rome is on the world, than the maninthemoon. He 
has learned its latitude and longitude, he can point 
out its dot on the map, he has memorized its popula- 
tion, perhaps, and stuffed his little brain with a fact 
or two concerning its history, and now parades his 
“learning” before astonished parents and friends. 
The little fellow becomes puffed up with a conceit 
of knowledge and is in a fair way to become an un- 
comfortable pedant. It is as true to-day, as 400 
B.C., that words without knowledge are empty. 
We might as well feed his body with bran and ex- 





-—o- 


pect it to grow, as his mind with such stuff and ex- 
pect it to thrive. 


‘THE recommendation of Gov. Hill of the Empire 

state that manual training be planned for in 
the public schools will arrest the attention of other 
governors. Some of the governors may ask this 
year, ‘‘ What is manual training?” The day is not 
so far distant when every governor will recommend 
appropriations to cause manual training to be effec- 
tively carried on in the public schools. Noone can 
complain that manual training has not come rapid- 
ly forward in this country—it may be it is coming 
forward faster than it can be properly attended to. 
If the question is asked in acommunity, ** Who un- 
derstands manual training!” not a large num- 
ber can rise and say: ‘‘Wedo.” A paper in dis- 
cussing it uses the expression, ‘‘ It teaches pupils to 
think and it causes them to find out some way to 
express their thinking,” which is not bad for a 
weekly paper in a small town. 
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THE address of President Patton before the New 

Jersey State Association falls far below that of 
President Eliot before the Massachusetts Associ- 
ation. The former is an able man; the latter is 
too, but he has given much attention to the public 
school question, and hence had the advantage. 
‘The first qualification of a teacher is to bring to 
his work a large personality.” Personality is a 
good thing, anywhere, but the teacher's first qualifi- 
cation is an ability to interest the child in applying 
his mental forces; his second is to know what sub- 
jects the child should apply his mental forces upon. 
‘* A teacher could be a very fair sort of a teacher 
without having read deeply upon pedagogy.” This 
is an idea that is very commonly held by college 
men—it took a man of the extraordinary breadth 
of Bishop Alonzo Potter, when a professor in Union 
college to urge the founding of normal schools. 
The college professor, himself often a poor specimen 
of a teacher, is ready to recommend a college grad- 
uate asateacher. He disbelieves in the science of 
education. If the address of Prest. Patton is looked 
at from the common sense standpoint it is found to 
bristle with ‘‘braimy” ideas: ‘‘ Bring the child into 
sympathy with the existing civilization.” ‘If the 
boy is ever to be astudent it will be developed in the 
early stages of his education.” ‘‘ Don't try to teach 
a child to think.” ‘‘ Analysis of sentences may be 
good for an adult, but not for aZchild.” So many of 
these are what THE JoURNAL has said, that we have 
a high opinion of President Patton. 


--- 





A® long as there are offices to be filled, and 
great national questions are to be decided by 
intelligent balloting, will it be necessary to teach citi- 
zenship. Indifference and ignorance regarding this 
question must be met in the school-room. This ne- 
cessity becomes more imperative as our population 
increases by the influx of the foreign element. The 
children of parents reared under the influence of 
other governments must be taught the significance 
of freedom. That they know but little of personal 
liberty is very apparent. All this shows the need 
of instruction that will kindle the spirit of democ- 
racy, and teach the responsibilities of citizenship. 





‘THE practice of college professors of giving strong 

recommendations to the graduates as being 

able to teach even in prominent positions, does not 

bring the fruit it once did. It is a fact that a dis- 

trust of inexperienced graduates of colleges is 

spreading through the country. Some presidents 

frankly tell their graduatesif they want to teach to 
go to a normal school, or to be an assistant to some 
skilful teacher at even a very low price, 
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In the early dawn of civilization mankind dis- 
covered two facts—the need of imparting to chil- 
dren the arts of writing and computation, and that 
it was possible for one person to produce an elevat- 
ing moral and intellectual effect upon others. The 
application of these discoveries was made by de- 
grees and we have but a slight record of them, for 
wars and political struggles make up the substance 
of the early history of the human race. In Greece 
and Rome both the instructor in the arts of writing 
and computation and the leader or director of 
thought make their appearance. The value of 
the former has grown upon men as age after age 
has rolled by, until finally it is proposed in this 
free country to compel our youth to learn these 
arts. 

There stands out before the readers of Greek his- 
tory the name of Socrates as the type of those who 
possess power to elevate others morally and intel- 
lectually ; and as years have gone by more and more 
attention has been given to comprehend the methods 
and means employed by this class of persons. To 
use the common phrase, this class impress character. 
Now Pestalozzi early penetrated the weakness of 
the instructor’s work; he saw that the boys who 
had learned to read, write, and compute, grew up 
idle and vicious men; he saw that if ever there 
were to be elevating influences exerted in the for- 
mation of character, the time of youth was the 
period for theiremployment. Few of theadult pop- 
ulation of Athens were desirous of hearing Socrates; 
the impressible stage had passed. 

Pestalozzi set himself to the task of uniting in- 
struction and elevation; he proposed methods of in- 
struction that should at the same time elevate the 
moral character and not leave that to be done by a 
separate operation; for he had seen, as thousands of 
others, that this was rarely done. The methods 
employed by the one who made his sole business that 
of instructing in the arts of reading, writing, and com- 
putation were in general of a most repellant nature ; 
the boy crept unwillingly to school; his moral 
nature was not addressed; he was looked at as a 
mere absorbent of knowledge. 

Pestalozzi believed that moral elevation was the 
result of the natural evolution of the mind, and 
strove to find methods that would produce growth. 
‘*T would psychologize education,” are his words— 
meaning that he would cause instruction to be so 
carried on that the natural growth or development 
of the mind, should be effected, and thus impress 
character. This he sought and discovered. This 
was really the great educational discovery of all 
time; and as time goes on Pestalozzi’s form will rise 
higher and higher. This was so new a thought— 
that a child could be taught the things it ought to 
know in a manner that would develop its moral 
character—that it is rightly termed the new educa- 
tion. This discovery Froebel set himself to apply 
to the dev: lopment of young children, and won a 
fame almost equal to his master, Pestalozzi. Presi- 
dent Patton says in 1890: ‘*The teacher who has 
charge when the boy learns to read, and write, and 
cipher, is the one who is making the boy’s future.” 





-- 


THE new education is founded on a belief that the 
gaining of knowledge may install the superior 
powers of the individual. It found its creed in that 
great truth that as mankind has educated itself it 
has grown more observant of moral duties; that as 
men grow wiser they grow better. It aims to in- 
duce the acquiring of knowledge for a purpose, and 
that purpose isthe spiritual elevation of the learner. 
The old education went no further than to be sure 
the pupil acquired the fact; the results of the in- 
struction given from this point of view have disap- 
pointed many a philanthropist; many of them have 
thought it was far better not to educate. The new 
education believes that Nature aims at the elevation 
of mankind; that the thousand years of joy and 
happiness on earth is not a dream; that to reach 
these we must follow the method that is taught by 
Nature, 





THE full measure of success comes to such only as 
have found their true place in life. To know 
the truth of this is worth much; but it is of far 
more import to know the direetion in which one’s 
functions will produce the best results. Circum- 
stances often lead to work for which one is not 
adapted. Young men and young women have and 
will continue to choose the profession of teaching, 
not because they have special fitness in that direc- 
tion, but for the reason of its use in helping them to 
“something better.” They make it a stepping 
stone to the law, to medicine, to the ministry, to 
business. Many are apparently successful and ac- 
complish substantial results, but they cannot hope 
to win the greatest degree of success, nor does it 
follow that they are to be reckoned as failures. Suc- 
cess is connected closely with progress. The over- 
powering sense of responsibility weighs so heavily 
at times that one 1s often unconscious of progress. 
It is not always possible to judge of results by feel- 
ings or outward appearances. 

And it is not accurate to judge of one’s success by 
the size of one’s annual income, by the enrolment 
of the record, by the prominence of the position; 
for none of these reasons are criterions. The very 
best teachers are underpaid. Some of the brightest 
ones are in charge of small schools; others, highly 
successful, live in the obscurity of remote places. 
Allare acting well their part, not caring whether 
the world at large recognizes their value or not. 

Some lives are like stones cast into a stream whose 
banks are lined with people who applaud as the cir- 
cles increase and widen. Others resemble the pur- 
ling rivulet whose source is away back among the 
mountains, and which seeks its way to the ocean 
amid the vast silences of the forest. Their acts are 
unseen by the multitude, but they will be recognized 
nevertheless by the all.seeing eye of God. When 
the benign influence of contentment throws its halo 
around our lives; when we are disposed to let a high- 
er judgment than ours pass upon our best efforts, 
then, and not until then, shall we be in a condition 
to merit the full significance of success. 

be 

IT is not an easy thing for a teacher to impress his 
pupils with the beauty of the law of love when 
the law of hate is observed in the house. ‘‘ My 
father says always to get even with people,” said a 
pupil when the discussion was upon “ retaliation.” 
And yet this father was a leading man in the town, 
one very much hearkened to by others. The teacher 
has to war against the inheritance his pupils possess 
out of the past. 

Thousands of people read the New Testament, but 
do not imbibe trom it the spirit of the Man whose 
name is steadily, though slowly, rising higher as 
every year rolls round. The school-rooms are ex- 
emplifying this spirit far more than we think. An 
Indian youth in the camp at Pine Ridge said: ‘I 
don’t want to grow up to be a brave, I want to be 
kind.” Some teacher has made the law of love appear 
the better to this descendant of tribes whose delight 
has been in destruction and death. And this inci- 
dent will cause many a teacher to make renewed 
effort to have a spirit of kindness reign in her school- 
room. Children are more impressible than we 
think; but they learn kindness by example faster 
than by precept. 








THE report of State Supt. Draper concerning pub- 
lic education during 1890 is a document that will 
compel attention. The reports from the other 
states do not seem to indicate that there isa man at 
the helm; too often there seems to be no helm at all. 
Supt. Draper at the outset asked this question: ‘‘ To 
what port is this ship sailmg?” Ans. ‘‘To ahigher 
and nobler civilization, borne along by the forces of 
education.” ‘‘In what way can our education be 
impressed?” Ans. ‘By improving the teacher.” 

He entered upon his duties, not with an eye to the 
salary or to being re-elected; but to set in motion a 
train of forces that should result in elevating the 
schools of the state; his efforts have already borne 
rich fruit. The time is soon to come when none but 
teachers who have had training in actual teaching 
will be employed in the public schools of the state. 





THE Indian chief Red Cloud said lately that the 
Indians suffered because ‘‘we have po newspapers of 
our own to speak for us.” This is a deep thought for 
an Indian. If those teachers who want education to ad- 
vance faster would think as deeply as this Indian, they 
would subscribe for educational papers. There are those 
who are riding on the top wave of prosperity who have 
not paid a cent towards the support of an educational 
paper ; they are getting the benefit of a deep educational 
movement, but contribute nothing to cause that move- 
ment; they are like men who walk along the shore to 
grasp what the tide brings in. Let them ponder on the 
words of Red Cloud. 


A CONVENTION was recently held in New York to con- 
sider the project of starting a summer school to promote 
the more practical training of the clergy. This is a step 
in the right direction. Clergymen are teachers, and as 
such they should understand the best methods of reach- 
ing the various classes of people. The spirit of progress 
demands the best thought, and the summer school 
should be the medium for the exchange of ideas, not for 
the public school teachers, alone, but for the clergy as well. 





- 

THe teacher will find suggestions in the words of 
Marion Harland: ‘ From first to last avoid rust. That 
calamitous distinction can be prevented by keeping 
bright and busy. Forget yourself in the weal of others, 
and time will forget you.” 


RABNER’s description of the tutor in Germany at the 
beginning of the 18th century shows the low estate of 
the teacher in those days, not so very far away from 
these times : 

‘* He shall shave my lord, frizzle my lady’s hair, train 
my lord’s dogs, coach my lord’s horses. and, by the by, 
inform my lord’s children.” ‘‘ By the by ” is good. 


WarpD MCALLISTER’S ideas are worth knowing, even if 
silly: ‘You could assign a community to its exact 
rank iu civilization, don’t you know, if you knew the 
use it made of brocades. Buds wear tulles. All imma- 
ture society is ruled by buds. Beautiful matrons wear 
brocades. Developed society takes its cue from beauti- 
ful matrons. No brocades, no real society; the more 
brocades the more highly organized the social system : 
the two things revolve about each other, don’t you see ? 
This is why I say the best thing about woman’s dress at 
the present time is the sumptuousness of the brocades. ’ 
Let all hards ‘‘ get on to” the brocade idea. 





In Germany, aften ten years’ service, each teacher is 
entitled to a pension equal to one-quarter of his salary at 
that time should he be obliged to stop teaching. To this 
one-eightieth is added for each year’s service there 
after. Thus, if he should teach thirty years and then 
stop, twenty-eightieths are added to the one-fourth—that 
is, he will get one-half the salary asa pension. Should 
his salary be $800, he can retire on an annual income of 
$400. In this country it would be well if one who has 
taught twenty-five years could be retired on a pension 
equal to one-half of his salary, during the last year of his 
service, 





CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER says a great many good 
things ; in Harper’s Magazine for January he discussed 
the need of elevating men : 


“ The attempt to elevate women, as it is facetiously called, is no 
longer an experiment; but how is it about the attempt to elevate 
men by this roundabout process? Are the men of the day im 
proving? Are the politicians, for instance, any better; do they 
read more; do they try to fit themselves by study for legislative 
and executive positions; are they any better informed on econ- 
omic questions: are they more sensitive to a reputation for hon 
orable dealing; are they more jealous for the good name of the 
country in such a matter, say, as the international copyright ’ 
And the young men in offices, in shops, in business, are they being 
raised intellectually, or do they share proportionally in the great 
movement for the elevation of the other sex? Every one can 
answer this question for himself by a little observation of the 
ways in which young men spend their leisure time. And as to the 
outward refinements of life, manners, and dress. Even in the 
industrial walks of life, does the young man dress with the neat 
ness and becomingness that characterize the industrial young 
lady of the period? Are these trifles? It is by the observation of 
the ordinary in the conduct of men that the philosopher est.mates 
the drift of the age. In thie, which has been triumphantly called 
tho woman's age, one is forced, occasionally, to note what is be 
coming of the other half of the world.” 


EFFORTS have been made by the Philadelphia ,school 
board to get Supt. Balliet, of Springfield, Mass., for the 
place soon to be vacated by Supt, MacAlister, but he 
has declined ; there are other things in the world besides 
money. Mr. Balliet now gets $3,500; Philadelphia pays 
$5,000. The Evening Post says of Mr. Balliet, “A 
worthier successor to Mr, MacAlister probably could 
not be found,” which is true. 
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OVERCOMING TARDINESS. 





Every school has some tardy pupils. There are 
teachers who reduce this number to a minimum, and it 
is only by an investigation of these plans that the teacher 
can find what to do to overcome it. The suggestions 
here given have been gained by inter viewing the teach- 
ers who have been unusually successful. 

In the first place, the teacher must want the pupil to 
come. Itis very frequently the case that if the tardy 
pupil is asked why he is not at schoo] he will reply that 
his teacher won’t miss him. It certainly induces one to 
stay away if he feels that he is not wanted. There are a 
great many children that are not wanted by their teach- 
ers. They are disagreeable in one way or another. They 
have poor lessons, their manners are not good, they are 
poorly dressed, sometimes they are offensive in person 
or appearance. Some one or all of these things prejudices 
a teacher against a pupil. The pupil feels it, and stays 
away, or makes no effort to come promptly. 

The first effort then, must be to convince a pupil that 
he is really wanted at school in the morning by the 
teacher. There are various ways of conveying his in- 
formation. It may be said directly. At all events, it 
should be said very kindly ; it may be necessary to say 
it repeatedly. When a pupil feels that the teacher will 
miss him at the opening of the school, there is a spur 
working upon him that will have a mighty influence. It 
is one thing to find fault, to scold and to fret because a 
pupil .is not present at the opening exercises, it is quite 
another to draw the pupil there by kindness and love. 

Besides this influence of the teacher, there is such a 
thing as having the whole school or class desiring a 
pupil’s presence. A school or class that is organized 
into a unit, may operate like a unit upon the pupil. Let 
us explain this a little: Suppose John comes late to 
school, suppose that he feels that all of the school as 
well as the teacher regret his absence. Suppose that 
five fellow-pupils speak to him about it, saying : ‘‘ You 
ought to have been here.” Suppose, to go turther, that 
some of these pupils inquire of him the reason of his 
tardiness. Suppose that, if it is caused by errands or 
labor to be done, they offer to do some of these errands 
forhim. In short, suppose that the school is actuated by 
the same motives that we suppose the teacher to be. 

This may hardly seem possible, and yet, it is the case 
in schools where many of the pupils are quite degraded. 
In one case a boy of somewhat degraded habits showed a 
remarkable interest in another boy in the same school, 
solely through the influence of the teacher, and induced 
him to come regularly and punctually, by calling at the 
boys’ house. He became in fact a missionary, though he 
was not aware of it himself. This, you see, is quite a 
different affair from the teacher going out single handed, 
to fight against the evils of tardiness. If he attempts to 
overcome it, and has his whole school to back him, he is 
likely to be successful. 

Right here, we want to enforce a principle that has a 
wide application. There is a sound maxim which says 
that if a man wishes to succeed in an enterprise he must 
ask his wife, and we say. that, if a teacher wishes to be 
successful in his school, he must ask the school. In other 
words, he must take them into his confidence,as it were. 
He must show them how desirable it is that punc- 
tuality should prevail. He must persuade them that the 
scholars of that school shall have the beautiful quality of 
punctuality. He must enthuse them with this idea. 
This will not be difficult. The difficulty will be in the 
practical application of this enthusiasm. So he must 
set them all to thinking and helping into ways of punc- 
tuality. He must ask for their opinions. 

Now, to carry forward practically these efforts on the 
part of the teacher and school to produce punctuality : 
First, a record should be kept of attendance and the 
number of minutes lost each day by those who are 
tardy. This will be useful to show to parents. When 
the minutes sum up into hundreds they produce an effect 
even upon opponents. Some teachers have a tally-board 
by the side of the door on which every pupil’s name is 
placed. There is a pencil here, too. The one who 
enters late puts down the number of minutes opposite 
his name. 

Second, the exercises should be brief. 

There is a very large number of pupils who want to 
recite the lessons in arithmetic, geography, etc., but are 
perfectly willing to miss the morning exercises and so 
they are tardy, not valuing these morning exercises. If 
the arithmetic began at nine o’clock they would be there. 
Do not let the teacher think that these pupils are so 
highly depraved. It is evidence of their estimate of the 
morning exercises. So we say again, make these exer- 
cises short and INTERESTING. Don’t have them stale and 


unprofitable. Let there be novelty about them. For 
example, if there is to be singing let the singing be 
done by four pupils on one morning. Keep the pupil’s 
curiosity aroused, so that he will ask of another pupil, 
** What took place in the morning.” 

Third, have some important recitation begin imme- 
diately after the morning exercises. We have known of 
tardiness being reduced very much, simply by making 
the morning exercises short, and beginning at once with 
arithmetic or geography. If there is a long morning 
exercise and some other preparatory exercise occupy- 
ing a half hour, a pupil will come to the conclusion, 
right or wrong, that he will get all the good there is in 
the school even if he is late. 

Fourth, a very pleasant and welcoming manner on the 
part of the teacher is indispensable to cure tardiness. If 
there is a frown and “‘ Late again,” the pupil is inwardly 
sorry that he has come at all. 

Fifth, a conversation with the pupil will be effectual 
more or less as he believes he is wanted at the school by 
the teacher. 

Sixth, there is a good deal of literature on the subject 
of tardiness that can be used with advantage—anecdotes 
about Washington, Franklin, Wellington, Napoleon, ex- 
tolling punctuality. Rightly used, they have their 
influence. 

Seventh, the parents should know of every case of 
tardiness. If it seems to be their fault, they should be 
at once visited. , 

The teacher should make a distinction between wilful 
tardiness and necessitated tardiness. For example, a 
pupil starts in season, but the wagon breaks down, the 
car is blocked, etc. Tardiness of this kind is not a 
crime, and should not be so considered. 





PHYSICAL CULTURE,—VI. 


By WILL K. TownsEnp, Albany, N. Y. 

From Plato to Herbert Spencer, from the ancient in- 
structor to the modern teacher, wise educators have 
deemed the theme of physical culture worthy their con. 
sideration. Although many theories have been formu- 
lated for the training of the body, yet it 1s probable that 
no subject in the curriculum of our common schools 
to-day receives so little careful thought from those 
directly engaged in the profession of teaching. The 
principal reason why more progress is not made in this 
branch of our work is that we are without any well- 
defined, rational plan of action. As a rule, nothing in 
particular is aimed at, and nothing in particular is ex- 
pected or accomplished. We do not proceed in this 
manner in teaching numbers or language. In these 
branches we have a definite purpose, we inform our- 
selves thoroughly regarding the necessary preliminary 
instruction to be given: we begin with fundamertals 
and advance from the simple to the complex. But in 
our attempts to develop the physical nature, we work 
without adequate preparation, without aim and without 
system. 

It is essential that the teacher have a noble ideal, a 
clear conception of what is desirable at each stage of the 
child’s school life, as well as the ability to recognize bad 
habits as such. 

He should not hope to obliterate evil by chance, but 
should work with a definite purpose to eradicate it. 

He should be careful of his own carriage, manners, 
and habits, and should inform himself upon this import- 
ant subject, decide upon the best course to pursue in his 
class-room, and then be contented to work gradually 
and persistently up toward his ideal, or he will not only 
fail to reach it, but will make the way doubly difficult 
for any other leader. 

Too many teachers confound physical culture with 
mere gymnastics. It consists in gymnastics and in much 
more. There is a kind of exercise that is highly bene- 
ficial, and there is a kind of exercise that is without 
profit or reason. Some teachers will accomplish more 
without it than others with it. I recently visited a 
class-room in which the ten-minute daily drill was in 
progress. The little ones had learned to rise on their 
toes, but it was evident from their unsteady motions 
that this movement had not been preceded by continual 
drill in rising on the ball of the foot. As a result, the 
pupils had not acquired that control of body that this 
exercise will surely give if: properly taught. It was 


plain that the gymnastics were regarded as an end, not 
asameans. I was not surprised when the teacher said 
the children complained that the movement made their 
joints ache. I also observed that, on resuming their 
seats, with scarcely an exception, the pupils bent at the 





— thus contracting the lungs, and doubtless in many 


cases sowing the seeds of that dread disease that adds to 
the necrology of our country a longer list than any other 
foe. Such exercise is a travesty on physical culture. 
I passed to another class-room. Here the teacher 
said that gymnastics were not on her program. She 
did, however, give close attention to the manner in 
which her pupils held themselves. She had made an 
effort to teach them to sit and to stand correctly. ‘It’s 
about all I have time for,” continued she, ** but I do 
know that not many of my pupils will eat the good (?) of 
a specked banana or apple, nor will they sit with rubbers 
on in the school-room, and most of them breathe through 
their nostrils.” 

It is precisely these little things that receive attention 
in any rational plan of:physical culture. These first 
then—the exercise that purifies the blood, aids the diges- 
tion, and gives to the internal organs the places that 
nature designed for them ; exercise that develops the 
body harmoniously and symmetrically ; that makes the 
child think quickly and act quickly; that assists in 
establishing habits of self-control, self-reliance, and con- 
centration ; that awakens and invigorates the dormant 
faculties, and throws off the apathy that too frequently 
results in an idle and vicious life; exercise that leads 
them to become better, stronger, and nobler in every 
respect. 

Every theory implies an opposing theory which would 
appear quite as strong and almest as worthy of approval. 
One person inclines to the belief that nature provides 
for the child’s perfect development. Another favurs 
gentle exercise supplemented by such assistance as 
parent, teacher, or physician can give toward securing 
health, strength, and beauty. And there are those who 
boldly assert that nothing but vigorous exercise with 
heavy apparatus will avail. We all know the siory of 
the shield of which the observers gave entirely different 
descriptions, simply because they had not inspected it on 
both sides. Laying aside all our prepossessions, let us 
examine each proposition. If a child came into the 
world in an absolutely healthy condition, lived a natural 
life, with no restrictions of clothing or constraints of 
manner, breathed only' pure air, etc., etc., doubtless 
nature would secure its perfect development. But not 
one of these conditions is likely to be fulfilled in the 
average child. He comes to us with inherited defects 
and evil tendencies. In addition, civilization imposes 
necessary restrictions, to which custom and ignorance 
add their strength. It is plain that nature requires some 
assistance here. As to the plea for rigorous exercise, 
such gymnastics are of benefit if preceded by years of 
gentle, progressive exercise directed toward strengthen 
ing the weaker parts of the body, and bringing them 
into harmony with the other members. But where the 
parts are not nicely balanced, where the untrained mus- 
cles lack that elasticity that light gymastics will give 
them without injury, such exercise with heavy appara- 
tus as will reach every organ of the physical system 
would in many cases result in the most serious conse- 
quences. ‘ Hitch your wagon to a star,” was Emerson's 
advice. That is, we should go the way nature is going. 
Nature uses no violence to encourage the growth of her 
delicate organisms. 

Reason and experience both pronounce the verdict in 
favor of gentle exercise. But lest we fall into error on 
this point, let it be understood that even light gymnas- 
tics, to secure the best results, should be adapted to the 
children’s needs, should be regulated to their strength 
and ability, and should be persistently progressive. 
Many of our pupils come from homes of ignorance, and 
to these the gospel of fresh air, of exercise, of sunshine, 
of thorough mastication, and of cleanliness may be a 
revelation and a means of salvation. And the instruc- 
tion we may be able to give them in regard to correct 
breathing and posture may prove to be a physical lever 
so imbued with spiritual power that it not only shall 
secure to them that health that is so great a factor in 
success and happiness, but peradventure shall lift the 
coming generation to a plane above that which bounds 
our prophetic vision. 





A MENTAL diet that stimulates is better than one that 
satisfies. A book giving a comprehensive view of a 
subject, or that deals with it in minute detail, may be 
very valuable to a cultivated man who knows where to 
get knowledge, but is too actively engaged in thought 
and project to carry about all the heavy matter of dates 
and statistics, of which he sometimes stands in need. 
But for the young student a better book is one that stim- 
ulates interest, that makes him eager to enter upon so 
fascinating a field of inquiry. This is in itself a healthier 
mental state and is likely to lead to better results, just 


as for of scientific exploration one would better 
walk a than be whirled across the continent in an 
pwn ‘*Mental activity is better than mental 
dullness.” 
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HOW A STATE IS MADE. 





The United States government was organized by the 
thirteen original states, and the constitution adopted by 
them remains as our forefathers left it, with such few 
modifications as come from ‘the amendments made 
from time to time. 

Since the time of the original organization, thirty-one 
new states have been admitted to the Union, so that 
from the little beginning of thirteen has arisen the great 
confederation of forty-four. 

Four of the new states, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, and Washington, came into the Union in a 
body, and the steps taken by which they were recog- 
nized as sister states were nearly the same in each terri- 
tory. All territories before they come to be states do 
not go through exactly the same mill. There are always 
certain conditions in each territory peculiar to that ter- 
ritory, and recognition is had of these peculiar condi- 
tions, and provision made for them in what is called 
** The Enabling Act.” 

An enabling act precedes the admission of every state 
and the one that preceded the admission of the four 
above mentioned states was the most complex in the his- 
tory of the United States. Where there is complexity 
of provision in an act, there is always chance for much 
debate, and there were many in favor of admitting the 
new states, and not a few were strongly opposed to it 
for political reasons. Warm discussions on both sides 
followed, and fora long time the papers were full of 
arguments for and against. 

At last a committee of both houses of the forty-ninth 
congress made a compromise upon the provisions of the 
bil], and it was passed. After passing both houses it 
was signed by the president on the 22d of February, 
1889. The enabling act was entitled : 

An act to provide for the division of Dakota territory 
into two states, and to enable the people of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and Washington, to 
form state governments, and to be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original states, and 
to make donations of public lands to sueh states, 

Below are given some of the important provisions of 
that act : 

1. Dakota was to be divided on the line of the seventh 
parallel into two parts—North and South Dakota. 

2, On the Tuesday after the second Monday in May 
1889, each of the four proposed new states was to elect 
delegates to what was called a constitutional conven 
tion. 

3. Each convention was to meet on the next Fourth of 
July and adopt a constitution and form of state govern 
ment for its respective state. 

4, This constitution adopted by the convention was to 
be voted on by the people on the first Tuesday of the fol- 
lowing October, and either ratified or rejected. The 
result of each ‘‘ election” (as the act called it), was to be 
certified to, and returned to the president of the United 
States. . 

5. The president, on receipt of the returns, was to 
issue a proclamation announcing the results of the elec- 
tion by the people, and such proposed states as had 
agreed on the first Tuesday in October to the constitu- 
tion, prepared by the convention of the previous July, 
were deemed from the date of the proclamation to be 
admitted by congress into the Union, and to be on ‘an 
equal footing with the original states. 

6. In case the constitution prepared by the convention 
was not accepted by the people, the territorial govern- 
ment was to continue, and the governor of the territory 
was to again summon the convention to make a new or 
amended constitution to meet the demands of the 
people. 

7. Two square miles of land in each township were 
granted to the state for the creation of a public school 
fund. All such lands were to be disposed of at public 
sale only, and at a price not less than ten dollars per 
acre, 

8. Five per cent. of all the proceeds of the sale of all 
public lands eold by the United States after admission 
were to be turned over to the permanent school fund of 
the states. 

There were other notable provisions, but these are the 
main ones. 

The delegates were appointed, the constitutional con- 
ventions met, their constitutions were ratified by the 
people, the returns were certified to the president of the 
United States, and the president proclaimed the fact to 
the United States. These steps preceded the admission 
to the Union of the four new states. Since. then: Idaho 


and Wyoming have been admitted to the Union, mak- 
ing the number of states forty-four. 
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JAN. 17.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 

JAN. 24.—DOING AND ETHICS. 
JAN. 31.—MISCELLANEOUS. 

FEB. 7.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 








GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 





If your pupils at the close of your exercise in physical 
training feel as if they would like to continue a few min- 
utes longer, the more rapid circulation of the blood, in- 
ducing an animal spirit that demands activity of body 
for its expression, you are probably doing good work. 
The child should never walk to his seat with a languid 
step. If he does, change the exercises to such that an 
elastic, springing step to the seat closes the work each 
day. 

I have before suggested that you cull out such of your 
pupils as are stooping at the shoulders while sitting at 
ease in their seats, and make your set of gymnastics 
adapt itself to their needs. You should at least give 
these pupils a training that will insure an erect carriage 
of the body before your duty to them is accomplished. 

Here is a new set of gymnastics that you may give 
with benefit to all and especially to those who stoop at 
the shoulders : 

1, Stand erevt: hands loosely at side; fists tightly 
clenched. Bring arms to front, turn in curve to right 
and left and force elbows back as far as possible shut- 
ting lower arms sharply together; head thrown back 
and chin wellin. Take this in 4-4 time, changing in- 
stantly on the first count. Repeat 4 times. 

2, Take motion 1 on first of first four counts; on first 
of second four counts, place left hand on hip, advance a 
long step to the side with the right foot giving at the 
same time the saber stroke with the right hand and arm, 
recover on first of third four counts. Take this motion 
twice to right and twice to left. 

3. Hands on hips. Let the body fall backwards. 
Head so that the eyes Icok to a point as nearly overhead 
as possible. Keep neck unbent in this motion. Holt 
through four counts. Repeat. 

4. Extend arms to horizontal position. Fists clenched. 
Knuckles up. Head thrown back, Chin drawn in, 
Describe circles of about a foot in diameter with each 
fist. Four circles with four counts. Rest 4 counts 
Revolve again. Rest 4 counts, Revolve other way. 
Rest 4 counts. Repeat. 

5. Head well up. Lace fingers at back of body; tips 
up. Drop them as far as possible. Keep arms depressed 
as far as possible. Turn fingersin and down. Do not 
make a mistake about this. If you do it correctly you 
will see the most pronounced stoop disappear for the 
time from the pupil. Take this by count and then while 
in this position— 

6. Bring heel of left foot to hollow of right. Turn 
quarter round. Repeat for another quarter round, and 
finally turn last quarter of full circuit. Repeat with 
hands in position 5. 


+ 
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HOW TO AVOID TAKING COLD. 
By M. A. CARROLL. 

(One family always seemed to bave one and sometimes tbrec 
children suffering terribly with colds, catarrh, etc.) 

The teacher asks how many of the children have a 
window open in their bed-rooms at night, then how 
many open the window both at the top and the bottom 
and says, “It is always better to have it so because this 
makes a current that easily takes away the impure o1 
too much heated air and lets the fresh, pure airin. In 
the very coldest weather, to have the window open apn 
inch at the top and an inch at the bottcm may be 
enough but we should always have fresh air. Impure 
air hurts us in various ways. For one thing, it maker 
the lungs work too hard, they become weakened and 
unable to do their part and we are more likely to take 
cold. So instead of being afraid of having the window 
open we ought to be afraid not to have it open, though 
of course we must not sleep in a draught. What else 
must we have in our rooms if we wish to keep in good 
health? 

“A fire.” ‘* Warm bed-clothes.” 

Warm bed clothing is usually better than a fire. We 
must be careful not to get chilled, for the body is not as 
warm when we are asleep as at other times. Blankets 
are the best covering, for they are both warm and light. 
Wecall them warm, butis there really any heat in a blan- 
ket? The children think there is. 








No, there is no heat in the blanket, or in any covering 





or clothing, but it prevents the warmth of our bodies 
from being lost too quickly. Some cold morning when 
you first go out and your fingers become chilled put 
your hand in your pocket or inside your coat and notice 
how plainly you feel the warm current of blood flowing 
down from the arm to the hand. That tells you that 
the warmth comes from within. The warmtn of our 
bodies runs away very rapidly into cold air, or still 
more into cold water. This is why we take cold more 
easily in damp and rainy weather. We should always 
remove wet clothing as soon as we reach home, and get 
thoroughly warm and dry as soon as possible. How 
many of the children got their feet wet the last rainy 
day? (Several handsraised.) How many put on dry shoes 
and stuckings as soon as they reached home? Oh, I was 
afraid all would not do so, and I am sorry to see that 
some of you have bad colds! Flannel is the best 
material for garments worn next the skin because it 
prevents the loss of heat, and because it absorbes per- 
spiration, which, if it remained upon our bodies, would 
render us very likely to be chilled by any sudden draught 
or change of air. For the same reason we should never 
wear too warm clothing and should never sit in a warm 
room with our outer wraps on. Who can tell. me of 
something else we should do in order not to take cold ? 

‘My mother says a cold bath in the morning prevents 
taking cold.” 

So it does and it is a very good thing for anyone strong 
enough to bear it, but if people are not able to bear cold 
water they should have it just a little warm. WhatI meant 
was that we must bathe often whether in warm or cold 
water, for unless the skin is kept perfectly clean, it will 
not be in a healthy state and we shall be mere likely to 
have colds and other kinds of illness. A cold bath in 
the morning helps to prepare us to go into the colder air 
outside. And there is one thing more about clothing. It 
must be kept as clean as possible, all the outer garments 
brushed and the underclothing, of course, washed very 
often, and shaken and aired every night. We should 
never wear any garment at night that has been worn 
during the day. Now tell me some of the things we 
must do, if we wish to keep in good health and especially 
not to take cold this wintry weather. 

“We must have warm clothing, but not too warm.” 
‘We must air our clothes at night.” ‘‘ We must bathe 
often enough to keep the skin clean.” ‘‘ We must have 
pure air in our bed-rooms and warm bed clothing.” ‘We 
must change wet clothes as soon as possible.” 





ee -- 


CONVERSATIONS WITH A CHILD. 





(The child with whom these talks were had was a girl of ordin 
ary intelligence and about eleven years of age. It was her first 
work upon the subject and I think 1t was the first time she had 
turned her mind inward upon its own action.) 

I. 

Teacher.—Name the parts of your body. 

Child.—My head, trunk, and limbs. 

Teacher.—What have you besides a body ? 

Child —I have a mind. 

Teacher.—What can your mind do? 

Child.—It can think. 

Teacher.—Let it think about what your body can do, 
and tell me what it thinks. 

Child.—My body can move; it can breathe; it can 
eat food and digest it; it can get tired and it can rest. 
(Many other things that the body can do were stated by 
the child.) 

Teacher.—How do you know that your body can do 
these things? 

Child. —My mind tells me it can. 

Teacher.—You said your mind can think ; how do ycu 
know your mind can think ? 

Child.—My mind tells me my mind can think. 

Teacher.—You have said that your mind can think 
about two things ; what are they? 

Child.—It can think about what my body does, and 
it can think about what it is doing itself. 

II. 


Teacher.—You said yesterday that the mind could 
think about whatit was doing itself. Will you let your 
mind remember something? What have you remem- 
bered? 

Child.—I remember building the toboggan slide in the 
back yard last Saturday. 

Teacher.—What happened in your mind when you 
remembered? (The child was asked three different 
times to remember, and requested to watch her mind as 
she remembered, before she could answer this question 
with satisfaction to herself. She bad been trained not 
to answer questions without reason.) 
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Child.—It seems as if Rosa and [ were building it 


Teacher.—Tell me what you see as you remember. 

Child.—I see the yard and the shed. I see the cover 
to the big box that we used tostart the slide with. Rosa 
and I are throwing thesnow on the walk, and patting it 
down with shovels. I can see Rosa bringing out some 
water in a pan to throw over the snow. I| see Rosa 
falling down with the pan. I can hear—— 

Teacher.—You cannot hear in your remembering, can 

ou? 

Child.—Oh, yes! I can hear just how her laugh 
sounded ! 

Teacher.—Very well; your description reminds me 
very much of the one you gave of the picture you saw at 
Aunt Ellen’s. 

Child.—It is like a picture. 

Teacher.—W here is this picture? 

Child.—It is in my mind. 

Yeacher.—Since it is in your mind, what kind of a 
picture may you call it? 

Child.—A mind-picture. 

Teacher.—Yes ; sometimes it is called a mental-pic- 
ture, which means the same thing. 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 





THE CITY. 

What isa city? Theold school-books used to say, *‘ A 
large collection of houses,” but the houses aloze do not 
make a city. There must be people and an incorporated 
government. In our study of the town and county we 
learned that the people give certain officers power to do 
certain things. For instance, the assessors assess taxes, 
the constables serve subpoenas, etc. The money to pay 
these officers comes from the people; they are the ser- 
vants of the people, hired to do certain things. When 
we speak of government, then, we mean a system 
created by the people to do certain work, and the people 
pay taxes to have it done. The city, then, as well as 
the town and county, has a government ; they are prac- 
tically the same, varying only in the details The small- 
est division, not counting the election district, which is 
one of convenience merely, is the ward. Then the rela- 
tion of the ward and the city to the county would be 
expressed as follows: 





COUNTY. 





Crry. TOWNSHIP. 
get Rntis, | Sehvol 
Ward. | 


| District. | 











The ward corresponds with the school ‘listrict, and the 
city with the township, and both are included in the 
county, although there are some large cities, like New 
York, that are counties in themselves. 

I have said that the government of a city was practi- 
cally the same as the ccunty. In your study of the 
county you have found that the county board does what ? 
‘“‘ Makes laws.” The courts do what? “ Interpret laws 
and pass judgments, as when men are adjudged guilty 
of crime, or judgments are received against property for 
debt.” We have found that the sheriff was what? 
“An executive officer.” What do you mean by tbat? 
“ He sees that the laws are executed. If a man 1s to be 
imprisoned, he or one of his subordinates takes him to 
jail ; he quells riots, sells goods to be taken by law, etc.” 
Now bear this in mind, for the principle applies to all 
governments—United States, state, county, city, and 
town—there are three departments—the /egislative, the 
judicial, and the executive. In the city we find 

The common council —legislative. 
The courts—judicial. 
The mayor—executive. 

Do you know of any city that has both a board of 
aldermen and a common council? What are the officers 
of the city council? For whom can it make laws? 
What are they called? Who execute thems Name 
classes of laws that the council can make. Why cannot 
the city make laws for the whole county? What laws 
can the county make for the city? What courts are 
especially for the city or cities in your county? What 
courts are for both? What are the mayor’s duties? 
How can he prevent a law from passing ? 

In small cities the government is very simple, and the 
people can easily understand it. Hence the acts of offi- 








cials are sharply criticised, and they are careful to do 
everything properly, and spend the money the people 
pay as taxes economically ; but in large cities it is not so 
easy to watch things. Here the officials often forget 
that they are public servants and seek to become mas- 
ters, or ‘‘ bosses,” as they are called in politics. Bear in 
mind that the abuse of the taxing power, the taking 
of more money than is necessary to run the government 
economically and build necessary works, no matter 
what the pretext, is oppression. In cities, whether the 
government is good or bad, can usually be told by the 
tax rate. If it is too high there is a leak somewhere, 
and the people should look for it and stop it. 

Another point in regard to cities: The crowding of 
many people together in such a small space greatly 
limits their liberty, but they receive many benefits to 
make up for it. Think of some things that would annoy 
one’s neighbors in the city that might be done in the 
country without annoying any one. What benefits do 
people in the city enjoy that those in the country do 
not? 

There are certain departments in the city that afford 
certain kinds of protection. What kind of protection 
does the police department give? The health depart- 
ment? The fire department? Why do cities forbid the 
construction of wooden buildings within certain limits? 
Who inspects the milk, meat, etc.? Who provides for 
lighting the streets? Who cares for the parks? Why 
are the weights and measures inspected? What body 
has control of the schools? By whom are hospitals pro- 
vided? What is the powerof the mayor? Of the alder- 
men? Of the schoo] commissioners or trustees ? 

SUMMARY. 

1. A city is a very thickly settled district having an 
incorporated government. 

2. The government is divided into legislative, judicial, 
and executive departments. 

3. The city government, as a rule, bears the same rela- 
tion to the county that that of the township does. 

4. Departments are in charge of certain officers. The 
larger the city the more numerous the officers. 

5. Tax is collected to pay for an economical govern- 
ment ; all taxation beyond that is wrong. 

(It will be inferred that very few city governments are exactly 
alike, even those in the same state or county. They all resembie 
each cther in the main points, but there are innumerable differ- 
ences 1p the powers of the council and of the mayor and other 
officers, and in the names and divisions of departments. Each 
provides a government that seems to suit 1ts special needs. Make 
a special study of the city or cities in your county; if there is no 
city study the villages. Have the pupils distinguish between the 
legislative, judicial, and executive officers. Send for a copy ol 
the city charter and ordinances, and discuss the duties of officers, 
the powers of boards, what citizens may do and what they are 
forbidden to do, and why. The importance of our cities is increas- 


ing, and every one shouid have an accurate conception of what 
they are.) 
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A TALK ABOUT GREAT MEN. 





I have been reading a story that made me think of 
some questions that I would liketo ask you. What does 
a carpenter use in making door and window frames, for 
instance ? 

“Saw.” ‘ Plane.” ‘* Hammer and nails.” 

Yes, all of these things and some others besides. We 
have a word that will do for ali of them; perhaps you 
can think of itina moment. Now tell me what a gar- 
dener uses in his work. 

**Spade.” ‘* Rake.” ‘‘ Hoe.” ‘ Trowel.” 

Yes, James, tell me one word for all of these things. 
What do we call them ? 

‘* We call them the gardener’s tools.” 

Right. Now tell me whether we have any tools in the 
school-room ? 

(The children seem somewhat confused; some say 
** yes,” others “ no.”’) 

Of course we have tools. Books, slates, and pencils 
are some of them. Doyou think we coulddo much work 
without our tools, Harry? 

** 1 think not, at least not very good work.” 

What do you think, Mary? 

“IT think we need not have just what we have in the 
school-room. Iam teaching my lhttle sister to read by 
writing words for her and showing her words in any 
book or paper.” 

Ah, then, story-books and newspapers are your tools! 
Charles, what do you think about it ? 

‘*1 think as Mary does. My mother taught me some 
arithmetic by counting on my fingers and playing with 
blocks.” 

I see you know what I mean. Now I am going to tell 
you a story about a little boy of whom some of you have 


read. One day he was left to take care of his baby sis- 
ter who was asleepinacradle. She looked so pretty 
that he thought he would like to have a picture of her, so 
he tried to paint one with a brush he had himself made 
of cat hairs. Some people say he pulled the hairs out of 
thecat’s tail but I hope not; you know acat's fur always 
comes out a little when you stroke her back. The first 
paints this little boy had were red and yellow pigments 
that some wandering Indians gave him. Afterwards 
his mother gave him a piece of indigo-blue ; thus he had 
the three primary colors, and from them as you know he 
could make the others. He became a great artist. Does 
anyone know his name ? 

‘“*T think it must have been Benjamin West.” 

Right. I thought the cat-hair brush would help you 
remember, That was a strange tool for an artist, yet 
he contrived to use it. A Swedish artist, of whom [ do 
not believe you have ever heard, used still stranger ma- 
terials. He had neither paper nor canvas, so he used to 
draw on birch bark and planed boards, sometimes even 
on smooth rocks and on white fungus growths he found 
in the woods and fields. He was too poor to buy pre- 
pared colors, so he used clayand chalk and tinted his 
pictures with the juice of wild berries. His name was 
Peter Harburg. Now | will ask you to guess the name 
of some one who made electrical experiments with 
strange tools. Did you ever here of aman who went out 
in a thunder storm with a kite and an iron key tied to 
the kite-string to draw down electricity from the clouds. 
Anyone may answer. 

“ Frankiin !” 

Yes, I was sure you would know that name. Perhaps 
some of you can tell me of a man who invented a very 
important machine, and who when a boy made his first 
experiments by holding cups and spoons over the spout 
of the tea-kettle to condense the steam, and afterwards 
used common vials for steam-reservoirs and borrowed 
a syringe a foot long for a cylinder. Who was this 
man? 

‘James Watt, the inventor of the steam-engine.” 

Very good. Now Iam going to draw just one more 
word-picture. | see an army encamped. It is in win- 
ter and there is snow on the ground. The soldiers wear 
ragced uniforms, many of them have no shoes on and 
leave bloody foot-prints as they pass. Many are lying 
ill, all look hungry, and worn, and faint. I seethe com- 
mander ; his face is pale and sad, but he is always among 
his men, doing all he can to cheer and encourage them. 
You know a general's tools are skilled and well-equipped 
soldiers, but this commander knows that bis troops have 
never been properly trained to war, that many of them 
are ill, that all are poorly fed and clothed. But he also 
knows that his cause is just ; he trusts in God and he 
trusts his men. He knows that he and they will do their 
very best. Who was this commander ? 

** Washington.” 

Yes, that. is right. Washington at Valley Forge. I 
wonder if any one can tell me what there was alike 
about all these men of whom we have spoken ? 

** IT think they were brave men,” 

Yes, it was *‘ brave” to keep on trying to accomplish 
something w-th the means at hand. 

‘*They were persevering men.” 

Yes; that is a good way of describing them. 
think of something else ¢ 

**It seems to me that other men have been as brave 
and persevering as they were, but that few would have 
thought of doing such things. I should say they were 
men who had ideas.” 

Very good, but I think we can find one word for all of 
these men whv were so brave and persevering in carry- 
ing out their ideas, They were great men and they left 
this world better than they found it. Youall knew the 
verse in Longfellow’s “* Psalm of Life” that speaks of the 
lives of great men. Let us recite it: 


** Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime ; 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Foot-prints on the sands of time.” 


Who can 





LOOK IN THE HEAVENS. 


Venus was evening sta 
star. 

Jupiter is in conjunction with the moon on the 15th 
at Sh. a.M. 

Mars is in conjunction with the moon on the 16th at 
3h. 28m, P.M. 

Saturn was in conjunction with the moon on the 4th, 
at 2h. 1L m. P.M. 

Mercury sets an hour and a half after the sun, and 
may be seen in the west about three quarters of an hour 
after sunset. 

Uranus is in Virgo. Neptune is in Taurus near Alde- 
baran. A telescope is needed to see him. Mercury is 
in Ophiuchus. Saturn is in Leo. 

Mars is in Capricornus. 

Jupiter is in Capricornus. 

Venus is in Scorpio. 


ual the 3d, but now morning 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


‘The teacher will find material here to supplement the usue) 
class work, If rightly used it will greatly increase the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 


room, 











JOHN ERICSSON. 


FIRST PUPIL. 


John}Ericsson, one of the greatest of inventors, was 
born July 31, 1802, in a little village of Central Sweden. 
His father, Olaf Ericsson, was a poor miner, who had 
lost his fortune in speculation, and almost the first thing 
his boy remembered was the sale of the family effects 
by the sheriff. 

SECOND PUPIL. 

Almost as soon as he could walk young Ericsson was 
fond of playing about the mines and mills, and he soon 
spent all his time out of school cutting models with his 
little pocket knife. When only eleven years old he was 
a good draughtsman, and had quite a collection of 
models of his own making. 


THIRD PUPIL. 

At this time his father was employed by Count Platen 
in making one of the Swedish canals, and he took John 
with him to the forest where timber was cut. The boy 
thought that some pumping engines might be worked by 
a windmill, and he began to work onaplan. Having 
no mathematical instruments with him, he made his 
own. His plans were well drawn, but one difficulty was 
in the way. John had never seen the inside of a wind- 
inill, and he had to invent that. After some changes 
the plan was completed, and was shown to Count 
Platen. 

FOURTH PUPIL. 

The count was much pleased, and resolved to do some- 
thing for John. So he was appointed a cadet in the 
corps of Swedish engineers, and set to work on the canal. 
At this time he was not quite twelve years old. When 
sixteen he was appointed an ensign in the Swedish army, 
and when he was examined it was found that he knew 
Euclid by heart. He was soon promoted again, At 
seventeen he was a lieutenant, at nineteen a captain and 
military surveyor of the northern highlands of Sweden. 


FIFTH PUPIL. 
<n 1826 he tired of che life of a soldier, and resigned 
his commission. He went to London with no capital but 
his ideas. In 1829 he competed for a prize for a locomo- 
tive, but his engine was put together with too much 
haste, and it failed to win the prize. 


SIXTH PUPIL. 


Ericsson was greatly disappointed, and he turned to 
his other inventions, and worked quietly until in 18389 
he came before the world with his method of screw pro- 
pulsion. His model was a yacht two feet over all, fitted 
with a small engine. The boiler did not prove satisfac- 
tory, so he took the boiler out altogether, and made a 


circular bath, in which he set his boat afloat, and from a 
steam boiler close by he led a pipe to the center of the 
bath, and with a ball-and-socket joint he fitted a pipe on 
to this, which he also fitted on to his engine, so that as 
soon as the steam was turned on the boat carried the 
small arm round and round with it, and was worked all 
the time at full pressure. ‘ 


SEVENTH PUPIL. 


After making the model a success, he built a boat forty 
feet by eight, and which he put afloat on the Thames. 
She was named the Francis B. Ogden, after the Ameri- 
can consul at Liverpool, but she was oftener called the 
Flying Devil, because she was such a fast craft, and no 
one could see what propelled her. It was very success- 
ful, but the naval men of the day condemned it, saying 
that it was ‘impossible to steer a ship without a screw 


=| in the stern.” Ericsson was disgusted, and left England 


for the United States. 
EIGHTH PUPIL, 
If the British government did not appreciate his work 


=| the United States government did. Soon after his arrival 


in this country he was set to work upon the Princeton, 
a screw frigate. Not long after he designed the Pomone, 
the first screw vessel used by the Frenchnavy. He now 
went to work on his caloric fire engine, and in 1851 he 
built a 2,000-ton ship in which the new invention took 
the place of the usual steam engine, and on this ship he 
went from New York to Washington. The large caloric 
engines are little used; of the smaller ones about five 


-< | hundred are in use. 


NINTH PUPIL. 


During the Civil war Ericsson designed the famous 
Monitor. The navy men laughed at the design, and 
called it a ‘‘ cheese box on a raft.” But Ericsson paid 
no attention to them, and set at work. He was not long 
in building her. The keel plate was laid out the day he 
received the order, and in one hundred days all was 
completed. 

TENTH PUPIL. 


After that Ericsson made several other inventions. 
One of these was the torpedo boat, which has never been 
tested in action. In 1869 he built a large fleet of steam 
gunboats for the Spanish government, which were sent 
to guard Cuba. In 1883 he finished his sun-motor. He 
was a member of scientific societies in all parts of the 
world, and received honors from all governments. 


ELLVENTH PUPIL. 


Ericsson died in New York March 8, 1890. He hai no 
near relatives, and for many years had lived alone. The 
Swedes are very proud of him, and they have erected a 
monument to his memory. It is a solid block of granite 
eighteen feet in height, and weighing 80,000 pounds, 
placed before the little cottage where he was born. 





STORIES OF AUTHORS. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson, began to rhyme ata very early 
age. His first verses of baby poetry were written upon 
a slate, which his brother Charles—himself a poet—gave 
him to amuse himself while the family were at church. 
When Charles returned, little Alfred brought the slate 
all filled with lines of blank verse, modeled after Thomp- 
son’s ‘‘ Seasons,” the only poetry he had read. Charles 
gave him back the slate, saying, ‘‘ Yes, you can write.” 
His first money was earned a little later by writing an 
elegy, on his grandmother. His grandfather gave him 
ten shillings, saying, ‘‘ There, that is the first money you 
have ever earned by your poetry, and take my word for 
it, it will be the last.” When very young, the two 
brothers published a volume of poems together. Name 
several poems by Tennyson. Which one do you like 
best ? 

When Thomas Bailey Aldrich was a lad he used to 
spend part of every year with his grandparents in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. He was very fond of spend- 
ing his time in the old attic where there was a collection 
of cast-off clothing, broken furniture, and other useless 
things. In this garret stood an old hide-covered trunk, 
with the hair nearly worn off. Little Tom Aldrich 
thought he would make the trunk as good as new. He 
had seen in a barber’s window a preparation that was 
said to be a sure cure for baldness. So he bought a bottle 
and carefully applied it to the trunk. Every day he 
went up stairs to watch for the effect; but the trunk 
was bald as ever, and no doubt the boy wished he had 
his money back. What do you know of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich? What boy’s book has he written? 











IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; 
price, 30 cents. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 

JANUARY 5.—Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica 
ask the United States to send them separate ministers —A bill for 
rapid transit for New York City in the New York legislature.—The 
federal election bill laid aside in the U. 8. senate, 

JANUARY 6.—The finance bill considered in the U. 8. senate.— 
The American minister to Spain trying to arrange for reciprocity 
with Cuba. 

JANUARY 7.—Mexico seeking Canadian trade.—Lower house of 
congress considers the subsidy bill. 

JANUARY 8.—Eartbquake shock at Rusk, Texas.—Portugece 
arrest an American at Mozambique on suspicion of being & Brit 
ish spy.—Russia and Turkey negotiating a commercial treaty .— 
Revolution in Chili. 

THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION. 

The orators used to say that we had founded here an asy 
lum for the oppressed of all nations. While that as a mat 
ter of sentiment may be very fine and poetical, it is a sad 
fact that many come here to find an asylum and nothing 
more, for of late years we have had a great influx of the 
insane, the idiotic, and the crippled. It is true that the 
coming here of strong and healthy men and women adds 
wealth to the country, and in the early years of our repub 
lic we needed them to dig canals, open mines, build rail 
roads, and occupy rich lands that were awaiting them, and 
to some extent we need them still. But the people who 
came here then were akin to us in blood or in Janguage, or 
in both. Those from England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales already have our language, and are more or less 
trained in self-government, so that it does not take long to 
Americanize them. The Germans and Scandinavians are 
our cousins in blood and language, and for this reason 
almost as easily absorb our ideas. Of late years, however, 
there has been an increase in immigration from the lowest, 
the most degraded, the most criminal classes of Europe, 
and these threaten not only to degrade our workingmen 
socially, but to lower their morals. Lately Hungarians 
have flocked to the coal regions in such numbers that they 
have to a large extent driven out other classes of miners 
who cannot live on the poor quality of food and in the mis- 
erable hovels that they do. The people from Northern 
Italy are usually sober and industrious, but many are now 
coming from Southern Italy and Sicily, where a large part 
of the people have practiced brigandage and murder for 
centuries. To make matters worse, many unscrupulous 
employers have contracted to bring laborers from these 
and other countries here to compete with our American 
workmen. The question how we shall stop the evil is 
being agitated among thoughtful men. The time is evi 
dently at hand when America cannot be “an asylum” for 
everybody. 





MONGOLIANS ASSAULT FOREIGNERS. 


For years Chinamen have been misused in some parts of 
our country; now they are paying us back in our own 
coin. Recently American missionaries have been mal 
treated in China, it is said by “ pirates,” but certainly by 
Chinese subjects. In Tokio, on the day of opening the 
diet, stones were thrown at foreigners and the Russian 
minister’s wife is said to have been badly hurt. No doubt 
both the United States and Russia will be prompt to de 
mand redress in these cases. 


RUSSIA AND THE JEWS. 


In spite of protests from nearly every nation on the 
globe Russia seems determined to carry out her inhuman 
edict against the Jews. One of the important clauses for- 
bids the selling, leasing, or mortgaging to the Jews of any 
land or houses in any part of the empire, and another 
clause allows the taking away from them of those lands 
and houses they now own. Jewish tradesmen must keep 
within the bounds assigned to them. Jews who violate 
this law will be severely dealt with, and Christians who 
connive at such offences will also be punished. The United 
States congress has been asked to send a protest against 
the lawto the Russian government. 





DEATH OF A FAMOUS SINGER.—Emma Abbot, the opera 
singer, died in Salt Lake City Jan. 5. She devoted her 
attention to “‘Ermime” and other first-class operas, and 
was arranging to bring out one that wus written specially 
for her. 





THE FEDERAL ELECTION BILL.—The Democrats in the 
senate and a few Republicans combined and voted to lay 
aside this bill and take up the financial bill. This puts it 
at the bottom of the list and practically kills it. Why is it 
necessary that elections shall be pure ? 

NEw YoRK’s HiGHWAYs.—Gov. Hill suggests the im- 
provement of the highways. He thinks there ought to be 
roads bisecting each county north and south and east and 
west, and crossing in the center. Many will disagree with 
this plan, but at any rate the subject is worth thinking of. 
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Why was New York’s early prosperity due to the Erie 
canal ? 

Two NEW CUNARDERS.—The Cunard Steamship Company 
will have two new ships of 12,000 tonnage each built on the 
Clyde. They are expected to make the voyage between 
New York and Queenstown in five days and eight hours, 
and New York and Liverpool in less than six days. What 
is meant by the tonnage of a vessel ? 





GLADSTONE’s BIRTHDAY.—Mr. Gladstoue celebrated his 
eighty-first birthday December 29, at his home in Ha_ 
warden. Many Americans were among those who visited 
him. During the day Mr. Gladstone drove in an open car. 
riage to attend the unveiling of a beautiful fountain, which 
the people of Hawarden, irrespective of politics, have 
erected to commemorate his golden wedding. 





EXPLORING THE MOBANGI RIVER.—News has been re- 
ceived that Capt. Van Gele, who started out last May from 
Leopoldville to complete the exploration of the Mobangi 
river for the Congo state, has reached Ali Kobo, the most 
western point attained by Dr. Junker. The entire river 
has therefore at last been explored. Capt. Van Gele has 
founded a Congo state station in the new region. What 
will the Congo state gain from this exploration ? 





A NEw WORLD DOLLAR.—In accordance with the action 
of the Pan-American congress, a dollar will be coined soon 
to circulate throughout the eighteen republics of the New 
World. It will probably be of silver, and will bear the face 
of Columbus. This will increase trade between these 
nations, and prevent the difficulty arising from the change 
in the value of silver. A fifty-cent piece and other coins 
will be added. Mention some of the benefits that will come 
from having an international) dollar. 





EXPLOSION OF A METEOR.—Residents of Utica, Ohio, felt 
the shock of an exploding meteor, and saw a bright red 
light that lit up the northwest sky. Two distinct shocks 
were felt, the first but slight, but followed a few minutes 
later by one that shook the houses, many citizens suppos- 
ing there was an earthquake. What are meteors ? 

LAST OF THE LAFAYETTES.—The last male member of the 
family, M. Edmond de Lafayette, grandson of the great 
general, died recently at the age of seventy-two. He was 
a stanch Republican, and served with honor in the French 
assembly. He said not long since: ‘‘ The family is all but 
dead, but what does it matter? Our name will be forever 
associated with the greatest republic and the most power- 
ful nation the world has ever seen—America.’’ What was 
Lafayette’s service to our country ? 





GERMANS IN AFRICA.—The German flag was hoisted at 
various points along the coast line to mark Germany’s ac- 
quisition of that territory. The towns of Tanga, Pangani, 
Saadani, Bagamoyo, Dar-es-Salaam, Kilwa, Lindi, and 
Mikindani are announced in the decree to be the sole ports 
of export and import. 





CITIES INCREASING THEIR TERRITORY.—Vienna has re- 
cently annexed some of its suburbs. There is also a move- 
ment to consolidate New York, Brooklyn, Long Island 
City, and other places. It appears to be only a matter of 
time when this shall be accomplished, as the interests of 
these places are the same. What advantages does the 
position of New York give it ? 





THE LARGEST SAILING VRFSSEL.—La France, a five 
masted ship of 6,160 tons, the largest sailing vessel afloat, 
has just left Havre for active service. She was built on 
the Clyde, of steel, because wood is not strong enough for 
vessels of such immense size. Compare this vessel with 
the ships of Columbus. 





A RELIc oF 1770.—At Boston the other day was sold a 
record of the “ Inquest on the Body of Michael Johnson, 
Alias Crispus Attucks, Taken at Boston March 6, 1770. 
Robert Pierpont, Coroner.”’ It is signed by the fourteen 
jurors, among whom are William Palfrey, afterward pay- 
master general in the revolutionary army and aide to 
Washington, and Nathaniel Hurd, the early American 
engraver. 





THE “ NEWARK ” A SuccEss.—The new cruiser, the New- 
ark, that made her tria] trip a few days ago, is a success. 
She showed extraordinary strength and speed. What 
nations have the largest navies ? 

ARCTIC-WHALING.--The wholesale price of whalebone is 
now $10,000 a ton. A project is on foot to organize whaling 
expeditions from Australia to the Antarctic seas, where it 
is believed plenty of whales are to be found. It is an 
almost untouched whaling ground. 





An EcHo oF SLAVERY.—A bill will be introduced into 
the Illinois legislature this winter to make slave marriages 
legal. This is to cover the cases of those slaves who es- 
caped before the abolition of slavery and came into this 
free state. It was formerly held that a slave was a chattel 
and no marriage he might’ make was legal. How was 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 
EXPLORATION OF DELPHI.—Students of ancient Greek 
history know what a large part Delphi played in it. 
Americans have just secured the right to explore this fam- 
ous place. Kastri, a modern village of two or three hun- 
dred houses, stands above the ancient temples of Delphi. 
It was found necessary to purchase and remove this village 
before the work of unearthing the ruins could begin. 





INDIAN RELIcs IN GEORGIA.—Au Indian cemetery has 
been found in the center of the Nacoochee valley. There 
have been taken out human bones, mixed with arrow 
heads, beads, battleaxes, pipes, and other indestructible 
articles of sport, domestic use, and war. But the most 
interesting relics taken from these graves were conch 
shells, evidently brought from the seashore, and a toma- 
hawk beaten from pure copper in its natural state, though 
the nearest poipt on the continent where such copper is 
foundis Lake Superior. It is held that the tribe must have 
traded with tribes both to the north and to the south. 
Therg is also a mound which is unopened, and which is 
known to have been built by a people auti-dating the 
Indians. 





ORIGINAL PACKAGES.—The supreme court of South 
Dakota has decided that under the original package law 
liquor sellers must show that they are foreign importers or 
the agents of a foreign importer ; that, as such agents, they 
received an importation of beer or liquor from another 
state or foreign country ; that they are selling their impor- 
tation by the original unbroken package in whiich it was 
imported, and that they are not making their house of bus- 
iness a tippling concern. 


AN ANCIENT WRECK FouND.—The Stour, a river which 
has, perhaps, more frequently changed its course than any 
other English river, has lately entered an old channel near 
its confluence with Pegwell bay, laying bare a wreck which 
has doubtless been there for several centuries. The wood 
is well preserved, as it has been entirely embedded in 
sand. Various attempts have been made to cut down the 
wreck, but the hull of the vessel is as yet pretty nearly 
intact. A little over 300 years ago, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., an Italian vessel, belonging to one of the 
popes, sank at the entrance to the then flourishing port of 
Sandwich. The sand silted round it, forming a great 
bank and blocking up the entrance to the haven, and from 
this date the prosperity of Sandwich as a seaport greatly 
declined. The vessel just found is believed to be this Ital- 
ian ship. 





COLOMBIA’S LEPER VILLAGE.—There is a leper village 
not far from Bogota, situated about 1,400 feet above the sea 
level. The climate is dry and warm, and the government 
chose this spot because it was famed for the cure of lep- 
rosy. The lepers number 520 and compose about one-third 
of the population. The strangest thing about this village 
is, there is no leper quarter as in most leper settlements, 
though every house stands apart in a garden. No case 
is known here of a person becoming diseased by contagion. 





CHINESE IN PERU.—The much abused Chinamen have 
been of great service to Peru, by helping her build her rail- 
roads; but their treatment has been so barbarous that 
the Chinese government has stopped emigration to the 
republic. On some of the estates the coolies are made to 
work in irons to prevent their running away. The Peru- 
vians are not all to blame, however, for this barbarity, as 
much of it is practiced by foreigners. 





GARENGANZE EXPLORED.—The news was lately received 
thai Joseph Thompson, in the employ of the British South 
Africa Company had reached Garenganze, in the southeast 
corner of the Congo Free State. He ascended the Zambesi 
and Shire rivers to Lake Nyassa, and thence traveled over_ 
Jand to his destination. Garenganze is the home of an 
intelligent and industrious native population who possess 
copper and gold, and are somewhat skilled in agriculture. 
The evident purpose of this expedition is the extension of 
this company’s possessions north of the Zambesi river, to 
which the Congo Free State may object. 

DEEP SEA EXPLORATIONS.—The United States steamer 
Albatross has been ordered to engage in deep-sea work at 
the coast of Panama and of the Galapagos islands. The 
animal and vegetable life in this part of the Pacific ocean 
is comparatively unknown, and it is expected that much 
will be added to our knowledge by this expedition. The 
depth of the ocean and other important information will 
also be gained. The Albatross will run a line of soundings 
from Acapulco to the Galapagos islands. 

THE Route To JAPAN.—The Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company have just launched the second of their large steel 
twin-screw steamers, the Empress of Japan, for the route 
between Vancouver and Yokahoma, and another will soon 
be completed. It is hoped to establish a line of steamers 
between Canada and England direct. Then there will be 
safe and speedy connection westward between England and 
her principal colonies—Canada, Australia, India, Africa, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 








THE GRUBE SYSTEM OF NUMBERS. 


In THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of Nov. 15, Miss Annie B. 
Badlam, of the Lewiston (Maine) training school, ex- 
presses her disapproval of the Grube system of numbers. 
It isto me a matter of surprise that one of her rank as an 
educator should take such a stand on the subject of num 
berin the primary grades. I cannot help wondering if Miss 
Badlam speaks from practical use of the method, or simply 
from observation. Her objection to so “exhaustive atreat- 
ment of number, limited often to operations between one 
and five in the lowest grade,” is based upon the ground 
that it is ‘confusing tothe child of ordinary brain power.” 
The work of the first year includes the numbers from one 
to ten, and “I have not found any evidence in my experi- 
ence that the system is in any way confusing, if employed 
by one who comprehends the child and directs his energies 
aright. 

With its advocates I believe that “ the Grube method is a 
logical one. It proceedssystematically and according to an 
order of sequence ; it is psychological in vhat it teaches the 
use of the senses, in that it proceeds from the simple tothe 
more difficult, and in that it goes out from the known to 
the unknown and makes constant use of the known.” 
Miss Badlam advocates giving the child “a broader out 
look over the field of number, instead of spending so much 
time with each of the numbers from one to five. The Grube 
system aims to build a firm foundation for the work of the 
future, a foundation in which there shal! be no loose 
stones. A child during its first two years of school life has 
no interest in ‘‘a broader outlook,” nor in any “ outlook ” 
over the limitless field of abstract number that lies beyond 
its observation and ¢xperience. Why not give a pupil just 
beginning to learn the Greek language “‘a broader outlook 
over the field”’ of Greek and put him into Homer? Miss 
Badlam suggests no method which she considers superior 
to that of Grube. There is no other that I know of, except 
the old-time method of teaching the multiplication table. 
My work has been with children im the first and second 
years of school, and I can say from practical experience 
that the Grube method as laid out by Levi Seeley has pro 
duced marvelous results. Never before have! found chil 
dren who were so thoroughly conversant with numbers, or 
te whom the lesson afforded so much pleasure as since I 
have used this system, and this experience is that of My 
associate teachers also. 


Bennington, Vt. JULIA A, WHITE. 


MORE ABOUT THE GRUBE METHOD. 
A year ago last September, when I came to Bennington, 
I introduced Seeley’s Grube method of arithmetic into the 
primary schools. Previously the teachers had, according 
to their own testimony, taught numbers herein the ways 
of their fathers with no very satisfactory results. Upon 
the introduction of ‘“‘ the new method” here, all the prim 
ary teachers set to work to master the philosophy of it as 
well asthe form. This of course resulted in its intelligent 
application. The teachers were charmed with it. It was 
as fascinating to them as to the pupils. Within six 
months such progress had been made here with children 
in the second year, that 1 was requested to have a series of 
talks and class exercises given before the state superin 
tendent, and some of the county supervisors and county 
teachers, toillustrate the method. The work was, I think, 
entirely new to them, but nothing else connected with it 
seemed so new and remarkable as the qualifications of the 
children. 
Miss Badlam, in qa recent JOURNAL rather sought to dis- 
credit the Grube method. I, having seen its value, am 
willing to defend it. I asked one of my teachers who is 
using the method to present he> views and she has done so, 
Miss White is the teacher who gave the Grube work before 
the state superintendent, and he makes mention of her in 
his report to the Vermont legislature. She is the most 
successful, all-around primary teacher that I ever saw, 
and she is especially successful with this method of teach- 
ing number and has a deservedly high reputation. 

The readers will be glad to know that the principles for 
which you have dune so much are appreciated in Vermont, 
as well as elsewhere. Come and see us. 

Cuas. 8. J. Davis. 

Supt. of Schools, Bennington, Vt. 


THE SPELLING REFORM. 


The obstacls, which ar ignorance and habit, ar great ; but 
they can be overcum. Ignorance can be removed; habit 
can be changed. To make progress with the reform, it is 
necessary to uze amended spelling now. We must uze it. 
If we do uot, who wil’ We begar many years ago with 
three words, then we advanced to ten words, recommended 
bv the American Philological Association ; and after years 
of effort the English Philologioal Society has finally united 
with the American, aod a considerabi list of amended 








slavery abolished ? 


etc. 


words, according to specified rules, has received the joiut 
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recommendation of the two chief linguistic authorities of 
the English-speaking world. Ten years ago such action 
was thought impossibl. Hundreds of times it was said, 
““Why don’t you get the philological societies to agree ’ 
I wil uze all spellings which they wil agree upon.” They 
hav now agreed. They ar our highest authority ; we ac- 
cept their spellings as our standard English spelling. We 
expect that the rules for amended spellings wil in time be 
extended, so as to include other classes of words, and 
remove anomolies and difficulties which still exist. Among 
the experts there is really litl difference of opinion, except 
as to the amount of reform the public can be persuaded to 
swallow. This is to be decided, not by debate among the 
experts, but by the public; and the public has begun to 
swallow. ELIZA B, BURNZ. 





lam a teacher of about three years’ experience, and a graduate 
ot quite a promment state normal school. ‘To what extent would 
it be wise tor me to undertake to teach subjects that were not 
taught in that school? ‘I'he course (three years) there did not in- 
clude astronomy, geology, or zoology. I have had but five les- 
sons in Latin from a ,%o0od instructor. I am quite capuble oi 
grasping truco trom books without a teacher. Kindly advise me 
and give instances, if you can, ot teachers who have succeed 
under such circumstances. J. 3. 

It is not a good thing for a man to undertake to teach 
subjects that were not in the course of study he pursued 
at school ; but there are exceptions to this. If aman hasa 
clear conception of what teaching is he may teach a subject 
that he is studying, and do it fairly well. Not as well as it 
he had been over the whole ground before, however. To 
** grasp truths from books ”’ is one thing, but to study geol- 
ogy in the field is another. Latin is a ‘“ book study ;” you 
can learn and teach that pretty weil at the same time. We 
advise you to make the attempt, but dig deep into those 
studies aud get a good hold of them. Study them object- 
ively ; open correspondence with some one who can teach 
you. As to ‘instances,’’ why, almost all teachers have 
“been there.’’ Your normal training will aid you, and we 
think you will succeed. 


1. Would you advise me to go to a normal school oracollege? 1 
am twenty-four years of age, Dave a teir high scnool course, and 
ubout one year in college. [ feel the need of more knowledge, 
ulso of new metnods ot teaching. 2. Can one without trammyg 
teach Delsarte gymnastics? 3. Where can I get sume practical 
work on gymnastics? 4. Whois Sherman Wilhams ? 

KANSAS. 

1. If youare to teach, go toa professional normal school ; 
some give their whole attention to the studies, and cannot 
be called professional normal schools. 2. No, not worth 
speaking of; all doing is learned by doing. 3. E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co. publish several. Write for cutalogue. 4. The 
live superintendent of schools at Glens Falls, N. Y., and 
principal of a remarkable summer school for teactrers. 
Write him for circular. 








Please give the origin of this sign used before a number to 
denote number. Example, t42 bast street. w.s. 


We do not know the origin of the sign. 
use is arbitrary. 


We believe its 


1. Would you always require pupils to bow before and after 
speaking declamations? 2%. Is it better to have munthly or only 
term eXaminations in smali country schools? 38 HOw much 
should a teacher in a country school charge pupils who are pust 
school age ? BFP 


8S. Danota. 

Yes. It is a fixed custom, but the first bow is not so low 
as the last. 2% An examination once a term is often 
enough, but there should be daily examinations by the 
teacher ; that is, he shuuld know any day where the pupil 
stands. 3. The trustees fix this; it varies according to 
places, from $1 to $5 per month. 


I wish to study vocal music, but cannot afford to pay for 
lessons under a special teacher. Please recommend some good 
pook on the subject. 

Danleyton, Ky. A. L. H. 

Write to one of the musical journals, or consult a 
teacher. 


1. In the sentence, “ The electors of each district vote but for 
one candidate, ’ is the position of the word but correct? 2. Prease 
give methods to prevent turdiness in the morning. I have tned 
all 1 know and caao’t prevent it. W. ELL. 


1. Yes. 2% See article on that subject in this week’s 
issue. 


In the sentence, ** Tbe pine shadows rest upon a nation,” is there 
a particle ot authority for calling pine an adjective? JHB 


The word pine is here used as a descriptive term, hence 
it is an adjective. John Ruskin evidently means that some 
kinds of shadows have influenced the life of the nation. 


In a recent JouRNAL the word Watervliet was used as the 
name of the place where large guns for the forts are made. 
Please give more information in regard to it, as I have failed to 
und where it is located. E. B. 

Towa. 

The Watervliet U. S. arsenal and grounds, established 
in 1807 by a grant of the state to the U.S. government, and 
containing one hundred and five acres, is situated near the 
Hudson river at West Troy, N. Y. The grounds are finely 
laid out, and contain many fine buildings, including the 
officer’s residences, magazines, the arsenal building, iron 
and artillery storehouses. West Troy is the largest village 
in New York state. Its-principal business is in lumber, 
which is brought from Michigan by way of the lakes and 
the Erie canal. Waterviiet township is the northeastern 
one in Albany county, hence the name. 








THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


THE IOWA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 








The thirty-sixth annual meeting was held in Des 
Moines, December 3 and 31, 1890, and January 1 and 2, 
1891. It was the largest and most successful meeting 
ever held in the state, nearly 700 teachers being present. 
Among the more noted of the educators of that pro- 
gressive state there were present, Pres. King, of Cornell 
college; Pres. Schaeffer, of the state university ; 
Pres. Seerley, of the state normal school ; Pres. Gates, of 
lowa college; Rev. Mr. Mills, of Western college; E. 
W. Stanton, of the Agricultural college ; David Walker, 
the veteran, of Charles City ; Miss Lottie E. Granger, ex- 
president of the association ; Dr. E. E White of Cincin- 
nati, O.; Pres. McNaughton, of Council Bluffs; and 
Chairman Frank B. Cooper. m 

Among the subjects discussed these were the most 
important: *‘ What sball Precede the American Uni 
versity?” “The Problem of Individuality in Instruc- 
tion” and “ Moral Instruction in Public Schools,” ‘‘ Teach- 
ing Penmanship in Public Schools,” ‘* Moral Training,” 
and ‘*The Duty of the Hour.” The High School—(a) 
Practical Studies ; (b) Manual Training ; (¢) High Schoo) 
English. Tbe Normal School—(a) ‘‘What Shall it 
Teach ?” (b) ‘‘ The Use of its Methods” ; (c) ** The Abuse 
of its Methods.” Symposia—1. ‘‘The Teacher Out of the 
School Room ”—(a) ‘* The Teacher in Society ” ; (b) ‘* The 
Teacher in Politics” ; (c) ‘* The Teacher in Finance.” 2. 
The Promction of Pupils—(a) ‘‘ Reviews and Examina- 
tions, What and How’; (b) ‘‘ The Per cent. System of 
Marking and Reporting”; (c) ‘*Methods of Marking, 
Daily Recitation Marking and Monthly, Estimates.” 
‘“‘The Herbartian System of School Education,” ‘* The 
Sanitary Condition of the School Room,” ‘* The Etymo. 
logical Objection to Spelling Reform,” *‘ The Relations 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges,’ ‘‘How May the 
Number Seeking to Obtain a Thurough Education be In- 
creased?” ‘* The Competent Institute Instructor,” *‘ The 
Model Country School-House,” ‘‘ Writing in the Public 
Schools,” *‘ Penmanship in County Institutes,” ** Draw- 
ing from an Educational Standpoint,” ‘‘ The Practical in 
Teaching Penmanship,” ‘ Materials for Writing, and 
Drawing in P«blic Schools and Institutes.” 

SOME NOTABLE POINTS MADE. 

‘There is a tendency to ignore general imtellectua) 
discipline, the training of the mind, and to generalize 
skilfully and classify accurately. The tendency of the 
time is towards a practical education—an education tc 
meet the environments of physical life, bread, shelter, 
clothing.” .* ” = ” 

‘We banish the word of God from the schools, cut 
down devotion, enlarge athletics, and develop a college 
yell.”"—J. G. GILCHRIST. 


‘* For the truest sovereignty of the individual citizen, 
there must be self mental activity. Itis dangerous tc 
have a few demagogues do the thinking for the lowe 
masses, Cultivated muscles, well trained minds, ana 
sound mental sense should be a part of every education.” 
* * * * 

‘There is an alarming decrease in school attendance in 
some parts of the Union. It is one of the national evils 
It perpetuates an unproductive class of people. The 
country spends millions of dollars in making reparation 
for this ignorance, If education is the chief defence oi 
the nation, no more philosophic, economic, or effective 
defence of our interestscan be made than that of the 
universal education of the people.” 

—SuptT. BEARDSHEAR. 

‘* The teacher must be viewed as a publicservant. He 
should be a model man—a leader. He should take safe 
paths, for there are others following him who are 
weaker and liable to stumble. He should never lose 
sight of the fact that heis a citizen.”—C. H, Carson. 

‘* Free text books would make schools free, in fact as 
well as in name.”—SuPt. ROE. 

‘* Education must not only prepare the youth for his 
particular work in life, but it must also prepare him for 
the grave responsibilities of the future citizen. More 
than a skilled worker, it cannot make him a man—a 
broad-minded man—of trained intellect and pure heart. 
Except as a teacher is a good character builder—a 
creator of strong, sturdy, honest, intelligent manhood 
and womanhood—he fails to come up to the lofty de. 
mands of the hour.”—E. E. WHITE. 

‘*The teacher is an important, active, energizing, fac- 
tor in society, whose influence is greater than most of 
us know, or are willing toadmit. According to one’s 





choice in society, so is one’s worth in the school-room.” 
—ETTA SUPLEE. 

‘‘Every young man who, starting out in life, neglects 
his writing will be at a disadvantage, no matter what 
other fine qualities he may possess.”—D. H. SNAKE. 

‘“‘High schools do work that properly belongs to 
special schools, colleges. and universities. Their courses 
of study overlep. Colleges should throw out of their 
courses all except disciplinary studies, and leave to the 
universities the work of teaching advanced and special- 
ized branches. In this reorganization the high school 
would naturally take the position of a preparatory school 
for the college.” —A. N. CURRIER, Iuwa State University. 

‘The cultivation of the religious and the moral ele- 
ment in our schools is domg away with the spirit of un- 
kindness and roughness. It leaves its civilizing influ- 
ence upon all,”’—A, LOUGHKIDGE. 





THE ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The sessicn began Thursday night, Dec. 4. 

President Walker in his annual address alluded to the 
failure in California of the Jaw in force there to have the 
school text-books published by the state. The present 
school superintendent practically admits that the plan 
was a failure. Disapproval of books as published by the 
state was freely made, and the superintendent says he 
would not advise any state to make the experiment. He 
strongly advocated free text-books; it would increase 
the school attendance largely, and lift from the worthy 
poor a burden hard for them to bear. 

Regarding the compulsory education law he said he 
believed it was the unanimous opinion of the teachers 
throughout the state that the law was a good one and 
had abereficial effect upon the attendance in the schools. 

The committee appointed to report on the employment 
of children of school age in manufacturing establish- 
ments, issued a circular containing the order of Master 
Mechanic Lape of the Wabash road, and enforced in 
all the shops of that road in the state, which requires all 
apprentices employed to have a certificate that they have 
passed examinations in the eighth grade of the public 
schools or its equivalent. 

Friday, papers by Rev. Jenkins Lloyd Jones, Miss Cora 
E. Lewis, and Prof. 8. M. Inglis were read. 

State Superintendent-elect Henry Raab discussed 
‘‘The County Superintendent.” It was mainly an advi- 
sory talk to the newly-elected county superintendents as 
to the nature and scope of their duties as supervisors of 
schools, examu ers, and licensers of teachers. He was 
followed by other speakers. 

“‘ The value of imaginative literature in first and second 
grades” was discussed by F. M. McMurry, E. C. Rosre- 
ter, and R. R. Reeder. 

A paper on ** How to keep the boys in high school,” 
was read by Prof. William Helmle. He advocated the 
employment of more male teachers in the high school. 

A paper on the “‘ Study of Professional Literature ” was 
read by A. C. Butler. 

Bishop John L. Spalding, of Peoria, gave an address 
upon “ Religious Instruction :” 

“The only logical position for those who believe that an infinite 
being who thinks and loves, is the author of all that exists—the 
supreme good and final end of man is to create a religious at- 
mosphere in the school. The great majority of Americans oppose 
this not as foes of religion, but because they think it the only 
feasible way of maintaining in this country at least, an efficient 
public school system. 

“ To put the work of the rehgious instructionof the ) oung upon 
the church, that is, upon the Sunday school, is equivalent to hold- 
ing that religion is of minor importance. Several hours, six duys 
in the week, are devoted to teaching reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic, carefully excluding all religious influences, and one bour once 
a week is supposed to be enough to lay the foundation ot charac- 
ter, to inspire reverence, to strengthen faith, hope and love, to 
exalt the imagination, to thrill the soul, with ideal emotions and 
aspirations. 

** How can we teach history if we ignore religion ? How can we 
teach literature since all literature 1s an outgrowth of some kind 
of faith ? How can we teach science, since all scicnce rests upon 
a theory of nature? How can we teach philosophy, which 
necessarily has either a materialistic or a spiritual basis? How 
above all, can we teach morality,whose very life-breath is the re- 
ligious-faith of Christendom? The school, therefore, cannot in the 
long run remain neutral. Christian principles are so interwoven 
with our whole life and all our institutions, that to ignore rel'gion 
is to oppose it.” 

Mr. George P. Brown discussed these views admitting 
that if a portion of the time devoted to other studies 
was given to religious study it would be better, and an 
afternoon or so in the week might well be devoted to 
religious teaching. He defended state control on account 
of the divisions in religious belief. 

The G. A. R. asked the legislature to establish manual 
training at the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home. 

Supt. W. B Powell, of Washington, read. @ paper on 
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“The Study of Literature in the High Schools.” 
Following are the officers for the ensuing year : 
Prest., Alfred Kirk, Chicago. Vice-Presidents, Geo. 

R. Shawhan, Champaign ; 8. M. Inglis, Carbondale ; Miss 

Rose Colby, Peoria. Sec’y, Joel M. Bowlby, Metropolis. 

Treas., C. O. Scudder, South Evanston. 





INDIANA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The thirty-seventh annual session was held in Indian- 
apolis, beginning December 29, 1890. 

W. W. Parsons, the president-elect, said that he wished 
to assume that the Indiana State Teachers’ Association 
was an organization of professional men and women, 
and would ask two questions : 

In what consists a teachers’ mastery of a subject for 
instruction? What distinction is to be made between a 
teachers’ knowledge and professional knowledge ? 

During the second day’s session Miss E. A. Hill, of 
South Bend, read a paper on elementary drawing in 
common schools, and exhibited an excellent lot of draw- 
ings in charcoal and coijored crayons, the work of her 
pupils. Miss Jennie Langley, of Elkhart, followed with 
a discussion on the use of drawing. 

Mr. M. C. Johnson, of the Cambridge city schools, 
gave an address on “Individual Economy of the 
Teacher.” George W. Hubbard, of Madison, read a 
paper on ‘“‘ What is a High School, and What Must it 
Do?” The question, ‘‘ Shall the high school have half- 
day sessions ?” was discussed by Z. B. Leonard, of Elk- 
hart. 

The meeting was well attended, and proved to be one 
of the most interesting in the history of the association. 


EDUCATION IN NEW YORK STATE. 





In Superintendent Draper's admirable report for the 
year 1890, we find that out of 1,844,596 children of school 
age, 1,042,160 were in attendance at school. The aver- 
age time in school of each pupil, in towns, was twenty 
and two-tenth weeks; in cities, twenty-six and two-tenth 
weeks. 

The superintendent believes that rural schools should 
be maintained for thirty-eight or forty weeks in the 
year, and that they cannot hope to attain results equal 
to those secured in the cities without doing so. 

During the year 12,022 school-houses were erected at 
a cost of $4,593,264.97. Of this number 49 were built of 
logs, so the ‘‘ old log school” is not yet a thing of the 
past. There were employed during the year 31,703 teach- 
ers, of which number 23,865 were in service at one time. 
Their salaries amounted to $10,422,171.98, or $600,000 more 
than they received the preceding year. This would show 
an average of $436.71 for each teacher, just $61.65 more 
than it was ten years ago. 

Regarding the normal schools of the state, the report 
says the total expenditure for their maintenance was 
$227,686.81. The total number of graduates was 569. 

Mr. Draper very pointedly says: ‘‘ Normal school 
graduates find ready employment in the common schools. 
They make the best teachers to be found in the public 
schools, They have exerted a remarkable and beneficial 
influence upon the entire school work of the common- 
wealth. Now that the time has come when the public 
begins to realize that professional training is essential to 
the equipment of a good teacher, and that the normal 
schools are given an opportunity to confine their work to 
the special preparation of teachers already well educated 
in subject matter, there is every reason to expect the 
most substantial and gratifying results.” 

For the purpose of arousing interest, the children of 
the schools were requested to vote for astate flower. This 
called forth preferences for one hundred and thirty va- 
rieties, but the golden-rod led with 81,308 votes. 

Through the liberality of Mr. William A. Wadsworth, 
of Geneseo, the superintendent was enabled to offer two 
cash prizes, of one hundred dollars,and fifty, respectively, 
to the common school districts in the state showing the 
best kept school grounds. The committee appointed to 
determine the matter awarded the first prize to school 
district No. 12, of the town of Columbus, Chenango 
county. The second prize went to district No. 11, of the 
town of Watervliet in Albany county. 

Mr. Draper says that the state is spending more than 
eighteen millions of dollars annually for the support of 
her free schools and urges the creation of a special con- 
gress or commission for the purpose of an exhaustive 
consideration of all educational interests. 





TuE Southwest Missouri Teachers’ Association adopted 
a novel plan to create interest and enthusiasm among 
the teachers. At a recent meeting [prizes aggregating 


two hundred dollars were offered. The best seen | 
received acash prize of twenty-five dollars. The best 
essay on ‘‘ True Politeness and How it may best be 
Taught in our Public Schools,” secured for the writer 
twenty dollars in cash. 

To the school furnishing the best set of maps drawn 
by pupils, a complete outfit of Johnson’s reference maps 
mounted on spring rollers was given. Messrs. E. L. 
Kellogg & Co. offered THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, TREAS- 
URE-TROVE,.and twelve copies of Loomis’ ‘‘ Progressive 
Glee and Chorus Book ” for the best set of examination 
papers. The prize was won by the Mountain Grove 
academy. The idea adopted by this association is cer- 
tainly one worth trying. 





THE following valuable maxims appear in a circular issued by 
Supt. J. A. Williams, of Galena, Dl, to his teachers. The idea of 
prescribed principles of action instead of minute rules, is well 
worthy of being copied elsewhere. 

1, The scbool-room is not a play-room. 

2. Home, church, and school are sacred places. 

3. Suppress at once loud talking and boisterousness. 

4, Have order and quiet before beginning work. 

5. Direct movements of school by distinct signals and 
see that all move, not mob-like, but with order and pre- 
cision. when the signals are given. 

6. Do not permit a fusillade of questions about ‘* noth- 
ing.” 

7. Do not allow pupils to answer questions that are put 
to another, Furthermore, much confusion results from 
the raising of hands, when a pupil is trying to recite. 
Stop it, and have “‘hands” only when called for by 
you. 

8. Do not recite the lesson for the pupil. 

9. Take pains to demand nothing unreasonable, but 
when demand or request is made exact swift and perfect 
obedience, otherwise your authority will not be respected 
and your usefulness will be greatly impaired. 

10. No teaching can be done unless the foregoing 
points are recorded. 

11. Secure them ‘if it takes all summer.” 

12. Be more than an examiner, be a teacher ; a builder 
of character. 

Be always kind, fair, and true, and reasonable, and 
FIRM. FIRM, FIRM. 


AT the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Bishoy 
Spalding presented the arguments for giving religious 
training in the public schools, and was listened to with 
deep interest. Mr. Geo. P. Brown argued on the other 
side. Now in all contests of this kind the Catholics can- 
not but argue better than any one that replies to them. 
We must admit they are right. We can only reply, “ It 
is impossible.” And soall bringing forward of the topic 
is unwise. As religious teaching in the schools must not 
be, drop arguing either pro or con. It is conceded that 
religious teaching is out of the schools—the people agree 
to this ; let them alter it. 





THE St. Louis Society of Pedagogy is another of the 
professional schools that are rapidly springing up in this 
country, It meets on the third Saturday in each month. 
All teachers, whether in public or private schools, and 
all those interested in education are welcome to its meet- 
ings and its membership. Its mottois: The teacher 
without enthusiasm is without hope. There are twenty- 
five active, sixty-eight asscciate, and thirty honorary 
members. George T. Murphy is president. 





PRATT institute, Brooklyn, is doing a grand work in 
teaching boys how to work, an art not learned in cities. 
A country boy learns to do a hundred things a city boy 
never heard of, and this gives him an immense superior- 
ity over his city cousin. After all we are learning that 
itis what we do, far more than what we learn, that gives 
success in hfe: so it is that Pratt is a benediction. 





WE wish to thank Eva Louse Miller, of West Spring- 
field, Mass., for copies of THE JOURNAL of April 19 and 
April 26, 1890. 

In our issue of December 27 the name of Supt. Brands, 
of Paterson, was incorrectly printed. It should be 
Orestes M. Brands. 





NEW YORK CITY. 

In the case of George Steinson, who holds a license 
from the state superintendent, and who asked a man- 
damus from Judge Beach, the decision is that he is not 
entitled to reinstatement as a teacher, his city license 
having expired. The judge holds that the granting of 











licenses is discretionary with the city superintendent. 
The decision of the state superintendent that the state 
license held by the relator was sufficient, is in conflict 
with the special laws applicable to the city of New York. 
THE annual report of President Low, of Columbia 
college, gives the total number of students in the various 
departments as 1,661 not including the women in Bar- 
nard college. Of these 1,472 have their homes in the near 
vicinity of the college, that is in New York, Long Island, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. 

The receipts for the last year were $566,479, and its 
expenditures $458,420. Its receipts from tuition fees is 
one-quarter of its income. 

THERE are articles of special interest to teachers in the 
February number of TREASURE-TROVE. Among which is 
a story of adventure, illustrated, called *‘ A Fire Hunt,” 
an exciting tale for boys ; some new points on the char- 
acteristics of Stanley, illustrated by a late portrait; a 
description of a new game that boys can make and en- 
joy at home, ‘* Indoor Tennis,” with two illustrations ; 
an idea for interesting pupils on the study of the life of 
Washington ; the boyhood of the great Schliemann, 
told by John R. Dennis in ‘‘ A Wonderful Mind ;” a 
short article on ‘‘ The Experiences of the Dragon-fly,” 
illustrated ; the continuation of the story of Australian 
Life, ‘‘ In Search of Gold,” illustrated. 

The department, ‘“‘ Our School of Authorship,” is unusu- 
ally bright and attractive. The original stories and es- 
says by the boys and girls show their deep interest in the 
art of writing well, and the marked improvement of the 
regular workers gives the best evidence of the value of 
the monthly “ criticisms” and ‘‘ friendly ‘unts.” If any 
of THE JOURNAL teachers have not yet inspected this 
department, send at once for a copy of the February 
Trove. We hear constantly from teachers who express 
their gratitude for the great help this department is in 
their composition work. The prizes of money and books, 
offered every month are enough stimulus to encourage 
even the dullest pupil in letter and composition writing. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 





A ustria.—The following statement comes from a source 
which may be doubted. It is offered because it affords 
comparison. The number of periodicals published on the 
earth is 41,000, Of these 24,000 are printed in Europe, 
namely: 5.500 in Germany, 3,500 in Austria-Hungary 
4,000 in England, 4,110 in France, 1,409 in Italy 850 in Spain, 
800 in Russia, 450 in Switzerland, 300 in Belgium, 300 in 
Holland, while the remainder is printed in Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, on the Balkan peninsula, and in Portugal. The 
United States is credited with 12,000 periodicals, Canada 
with 700, and Australia with 700. Asia has only 300 jour 
nals, and of these 200 are printed in Japan alone. Africa 
has only 200 journals, and the Sandwich islands 3. In the 
English language are printed 17,000, in German 7,800, in 
French 6,800, in Spanish 1,800, in Italian 1,300 journals 
(Paed. Blaetter.) 

Germany.—The eight female teachers’ normal schools 
of Prussia have among the members of their faculties 28 
ladies. 

Switzerland.—In Yurich 333 children were carefully ex- 
amined in 1889 with reference to their eyesight. 382 were 
found to be suffering : namely, 16 boys or 8.6 %, and 16 girls, 
or 10.8¢. Four exhibited pure myopia; four myopic astig 
matism; 16 hypermetropia; 5 hypermetropic astigma- 
tasm ; 2 mixed astigmatism ; 2 spots on the cornea ; 2 could 
uot be determined. An examination of a similar kind was 
held in 1884, and of the 349 pupils then examined, 242 were 
still in schol in 1889. Amongthose examined in 1884 there 
were 56 with abnormal eyesight. Of these 25 were abnor- 
mal at the time of their entrance in school, 31 became ab- 
normal during the years in school; but of 45 abnormal 
pupils in 1884, 20 became normal. Eight boys and 17 girls 
having come to school wit’ abnormal eyesight, remained 
so. Of all the children whose eyesight became abnormal 
during the eight yenrs in school there was not one very 
uear-sighted one. Hence, on the whole, there seems to be 
a change forthe better. (Schweiz. Lhrztg.) 

In St. Gallen a bill to regulate the teachers’ salaries is 
being considered. It makes it mandatory for city and 
town authorities to pay not less than 1,000 fr. (@200) to 
teachers of the lower schools. 

In Zurich the compulsory attendance law has recently 
received a strong backing through a decision of the high- 
est cantoval court, which claims that employers of chil- 
dren are responsible for a regular school attendance if the 
children live in their employers’ house, even though the 
father, residing elsewhere, should be opposed to his chil- 
dren’s attendence at school. This is compulsion with a 
vengeance. 





Dyspepsia, headache, indigestion, loss of appetite, are cured by 
Hood's Sarsapariiia. Try it. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA: A Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge. New Edition, Vol. VI. Humber to 
Malta. London and Edinburgh: William & Robert 
Chambers, Limited. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co, 828 pp. 00. : 

It seems superfluous to say a word in praise of a work 
that has been so long before the public and has won 
such a high reputation for the ability and accuracy of 
its articles as this has. The sixth volume of the new 
edition having reached the letter M, one can easily judge 
of how many volumes the completed set will consist. 
It would be hard to find in the same space the same 
amount of information for the professional man, the 
scientist, and all who desire to read up on certain sub- 
jects. Numerous additional articles are found 1n this 
edition. and the information in all is brought down to a 
recent date. To illustrate the usefulness of the work to 
Americans we will say that Idaho, Illinois, Indian terri- 
tory, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, and 
Maine are described in this one volume, and a map 
given of each, and among the biographies are those of 
Washington Irving, Gen. Andrew Jackson, Thomas 
Jefferson, Gen. R. E. Lee, Abraham Lincoln, Andrew 
Johnson, Longtellow, and Lowell. We will mention 
among the general subjects treated hydrophobia, hydro- 
gen, hypnotism, iron, Jerusalem, jury. light, litho- 
graphy, magnetism. etc. Thisis of course but a small 
fraction of the contents. We believe Chambers’ new 
edition will keep the place that the old one gained as a 
reliable work of reference. 





LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. For college use. Part I; 
based upon Livy, books XXI, XXII. By Walter Mil- 
ler. Boston and New York: Leach, Shewell & San- 
born, 32 pp. 

This book is constructed in accordance with the idea 
that the two parts of Latin instruction—translating from 
Latin and into Latin—must become more united, thus 
affording more practice in the use of words and phrases, 
and giving a knowledge of their order and arrangement. 
Exercises for oral translation are given to be used as a 
part of each day’s work ; it is hoped they will encourage 
in our collegesjthe more general application of this excel- 
lent, but much neglected means of learning Latin. The 
written exercises will give practicein writing continuous 
narrative, and are intended tobe used weekly or at other 
stated intervals. The words employed are, for the most 
part, taken from the corresponding chapters of the 
author ; all others are either simple and familiar ones or 
are given in the notes. A useful table of synonyms 1s 
given in the appendix. 


LOCKE'S CONDUCT OF THE UNDERSTANDING. Edited 
with introduction, notes, etc., by Thomas Fowler, D.D. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. London: Henry 
Frowde, Amen Corner, E. C. 


Locke’s fame rests on the ‘‘ Essay on the Understand- 
ing,” which marks an epoch in the history of philosophy. 
His purpose was to inquire into the powers of the human 
understanding, with a view to find out what things it 
was fitted to grapple with, and where it must fail, so as 
to make the mind of man ‘“‘ more cautious in meddlin 
with things exceeding its comprehension, and disposed 
to stop when it is at the utmost extent of its tether.” He 
argued against the existence of supposed innate concep- 
tions, and later controversies have pressed his theory to 
such an extreme development that a materialistic sys- 
tem of the universe seemed involved. Although Locke’s 
work has been published occasionally in a separate 
form it has never been edited with notes. This well 
edited edition will therefore be all the more welcome. 


LONGMANS’ FRENCH GRAMMAR. Complete edition, with 
copious exercises and vocabularies. By T. H. Berten- 
shaw, B.A., B.Mur. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 208 pp. 60 cents. 


Simplicity is one of the leading characteristics of this 
grammar, but there is sufficient material in the exercises 
to give one a good knowledge of the language. A thor- 
ough study of what is given here ought to fit one to read 
most any French book. The lessons are short, each one 
containing a vocabulary and an exercise to be translated 
from French into English and one from English into 
French, rules, paradigns, remarks, etc. The verbs, 
probably the most difficult feature of French, receive a 
very clear and thorough treatment. In the appendices 
various grammatical points are treated ; there are some 
valuable notes to teachers, and a vocabulary covering 
the words used in the book. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE JEWs. By Henry M. Leipziger, 
Ph.D. Educational Monographs of the New York Col- 
lege for the Training of Teachers, 9 University place, 
New York. 
The author gives a history of education among the 

Jews, avd the subjects of instruction, methods, and 

school regulations as laid down in the Talmud. Brief 

= is also devoted to the education of girls among the 
ews, and to manual training. 


LIBRARY OF EDUCATION ; No, 1, JANUARY, 1891. Princi- 
ples of Teaching, by J. T. Gaines. Cincinnati : Teach- 
ers’ Co-operative Publishing Co. 20 cents. 
The illustrations in this book are descriptions of actual 

lessons given in the school-room. First, the subject of 

principles is considered, and then nature’s method of 
veaching. The illustrative lessons include those on 
words, reading and spelling, language, grammar, geog- 


raphy, history, and arithmetic. The teacher will find 
much in these few pages to aid him in the school-room. 


Q. Curt Ruri. HisTorI¢RUM ALEXANDRI MAGNI MACE- 
DONIS. LipRI III. et IV. The first two extant books of 
Quintus Curtius. Edited by Harold N. Fowler; with 
an introduction on ‘‘ Reading at Sight,” by James B. 
Greenough. Boston: Ginn & Co, 96 pp. Introduc- 
tory price, 30 cents. 
This is intended for use in the upper classes of prepar- 
atory schools and the lower classes in colleges. It was 
referred by the editor because it was his conviction that 
for practice in sight reading some continuous prose nar- 
rative not readily accessible in a copiously annotated 
edition, should be in the hands of the pupil. The notes 
are confined to translations of unusual. or striking, 
words and phrases, with occasional brief hints concern- 
ing syntax, the main object being to save time in the 
class-room. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC Mosaics: AN ANNUAL RECORD OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSES, 1891. Edited and pub- 
lished by Edward L. Wilson, editor of Wilson’s Photo- 
graph Magazine, etc., 853 Broadway, New York 
ity. 
‘* Photographic Mosaics” for 1891 is much larger than 
former issues, containing two hundred and eighty-eight 
pages and many full-page engravings. It gives a com- 
plete record of the new discoveries and processes in 
photography during the past year, which is supple- 
mented by articles from a large number of contributors. 
The book will be of great value to those whe are inter- 
ested in photography as an occupation, or as amateurs, 


SAMANTHA AMONG THE BRETHREN. By Josiah Allen’s 
Wife (Marietta Holley.) Hlustrated. 12mo. 437 pp. 
Cloth, $2.50. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
Thousands of people have laughed over Samantha's 
oddities among society folks at Saratoga, and other 
places, and hence this book is assured a cordial recep- 
tion. When adialect is adopted it must fit the character 
like a glove, else there is an impression of incongruity. 
Samantha’s language seems entirely consistent with her 
character which, although homely, has considerable 
— We find that she is not only a keen observer, 

ut in this book, where she argues the question, “Is 
woman to have a voice in the government of the church 
to which she belongs?” she is not to be despised as a 
logician. A dry subject is served up with literary spices 
that make it pleasant to the taste of thousands who 
would otherwise avoid it. The humor is rich, but not 
coarse, and while we are laughing at it we are compelled 
to admit that she makes many strong points in favor of 
the weaker sex possessing equal rights with man. 


ECHOES FROM DREAMLAND. By Frederick Allison Tup- 
per. Shelburne Falls, Massachusetts: Mrs. S. H. 
Sawyer. 100 pp. 

The author of this volume of verses has poetic talent. 
We hike the little poem ‘‘ America,” and the Berkshire 
eclogue ‘*Spring,” though these are not by any means 
all that might be thus favorably named. His versifica- 
tion is good, descriptions here and there are strong, and 
much poetic feeling is shown in some poems. Of course 
in a collection of this kind embracing about one hundred 
pieces, there will be varying degrees of merit; many of 
the poems are scrappy and some do not rise above com- 
monplace. 


DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
By William James. Thirty-first Edition. Thoroughly 
revised and partly rewritten, by C. Stoffel. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co, 485 pp. $2.50. 


This is a complete recast of a work that has for many 
years enjoyed the favor of an ever widening public. In 
this latest edition every possible care has been exercised 
in the selection of the various styles of printing, so as to 
combine clearness of type with the strictest economy of 


space. The leading words have been printed in bold 
type. which will be found to be a decided improvement. 
he order of the main words has been made a strictly 


alphabetical one, compounds having been grouped un- 
der their initial ‘parts. Great pains have been taken to 
enlarge the English vocabulary in the Engtish-German 
part, and at the same time antiquated words have been 
expunged. A simpler system of indicating the pronun- 
ciation of words has been adopted. Many improve- 
ments have also been made in the German-English part. 
The vocabulary has been considerably enlarged by the 
insertion of new words born from the requirements of 
coutemporary life. The convenience of German stu- 
dents has been consulted by differentiating, by means of 
German synonyms, the various English equivalents for 
the different meanings of a given German term. 


PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL. SCHOOL ATLAS. .A series of 
eighty maps with ax index. By J. G. Barthol- 
omew, F. R. 8S. E., F. R.G.S. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $3.00. 


an example of the great progress that has been made in 
the art of map-making, and its eighty maps are undoubt- 
edly as fine specimens of coloring, drawing, and all other 
things that go to make up a successful map, as were 
ever collected together in one book. We never fully 
realized before what an amount of information could be 
conveyed by means of colors, and for the information 
itself, we may say it is the latest to be obtained ; it shows 
what has been done in recent years in exploring the sea 
and the land, and will certainly be appreciated by those 
who are studying this plenet of ours. Among the sub- 
jects illustrated are verticai distribution of climate, as- 





height of land and depth of sea, characteristic land sur- 
face features and ocean currents ; isotherms for January, 
for July, and for the year, and range of temperature, 
atmospheric pressure, revailing winds, rainfall, races of 
mankind, principal religions, density of population, the 
British empire, and commerce an e routes. Europe 
is very fully treated, by separate maps, as to its physical 
and political features. and then each important country 
is treated in detail. The same course is pursued with 
the other continents. With the aid of the alphabetical 
list of countries the map of any country can be easily 
found and the index at the end directs the searcher for 
information to the city. town, gulf, cape, river, moun- 
tain, political division, etc., on the map where it is repre- 
sented. We believe this beautiful book will lead many 
a child to love the study of geography. 


LAURETTE OU LE CacHEeT RouGE. Par Alfred de Vigny. 
Edited with an introduction and notes, by Alcée For- 
tier. Boston: D, C. Heath & Co. 54pp. 15cents. 
Alfred de Vigny ranks very high among French au. 
thors, both as a poet and a prose writer. His aim in the 
present work was to extol the virtues of the soldier, the 
author having himself been a member of that profession. 
The text has been fully provided with explanatory, bi+- 
torical. and grammatical notes, the purpose being to en- 
courage the student by explaining the most difficult 
expressions. A few points about historical grammar 
have also been introduced. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Funk & WAGNALLS' new dictionary will give (1) in connection 
with the name of the author the name of the book ; also the 
page: (2) the use, in the pronunciation of words, of the scientific 
alphabet of the American Philological Association ; (3) the ety- 
mology after the detinition ; (4) the most important current defi 
nition first, and then the obsolescent and obsolete meanings last ; 
(5) the pronunciation preterred, as well as those preferred by other 
dictionaries. 

ROBERTS BROTHERS have just pubhshed “ Dreams,” by Olive 
Schreiner, author of “The Story of an African Farm; “ The 
Future of Science,” by Ernest Renan ; and * Mireio,’’ a provenca! 
poem, by Frederic Mistral, translated by Harriet W. Preston. 
COWPERTHWAIT & Co.’s publication, ** Warren’s New Common 
School Geography,” is a complete manual on the subject, having 
been greatly improved and enlarged. 

WORTHINGTON Co. announce for immediate publication “A 
Russian Country House,” by Car] Detlef, translated by Mrs. J. W. 
Davis, a very interesting love story, of which the scenes are laid 
in high Russian life. 

THE EMPIRE PUBLISHING CoO., 142 Worth street, New York, 
offer for two dollars a copy of ‘* Wood’s Natural History of 
Mammalia,” bound in cloth, and stamped in gold, silver, and ink 
from original design, and a copy of a study from Rosa Bonheui's 
painting, “ The Lion at Home.” 

The SCRIBNERS are the publishers of a new work by Prof. A. L. 
Perry, of Williams college, the well-known author of works on 
political economy, entitled ** Principles of Political Economy.” 


- D.C. Heats & Co., Boston, will at once add to their series of 
modern language texts, Sandeau’s “ Mile. de La Seigliere,”’ with 
introduction and English notes by F. M. Warren, Pb.D., associat 
in modern languages in the Johns Hopkins university. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


An Illustrated Guide-Book to the Caverns of Luray ; describing 
their manner of formation, their peculiar growths, their geology, 
chemistry, etc. Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott’s printing 
house. 

Appendix to Third Edition of the Evolution of Immortality, by 
C. T. Stockwell. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Company. 
Publications of Fowler & Wells Co., 775 Broadway, New York 
This 1s a pamphlet of about sixty pages, containing descriptions 
of the useful works published by this firm. 


MAGAZINES. 


Current Literature for January appears with pages reduced in 
size and increased in number, a change that will be welcomed by 
librarians, dealers, and subscribers. it is not too heavy for the 
general reading public, and yet it avoids literature of the trashy 
sort. A wise selection is made from the poetry and prose of th « 
magazines and newspapers of the day, and this is arra in de- 
partments, so that the reader can turn without trouble to the 
articles that suit his taste. Current Literature is invaluable to on¢ 
whose time for reading is limited, and yet who wishes to keep in 
formed of the world’s | peogsens. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal for Feb will have an article 
from Sister Rore Gertrude explaining why she renounced her 
work among the lepers of Molokai. 
Octave Thanet, the novelist, tells in the Janu: Century a true 
story of the great Irish famine of 1847-48, from documents never 
ublished before. ‘The second instaJment of the “ Talleyrend 
ury for Febru will deal almost entirely 
m Bonaparte. 


emvirs”’ in the Cent 
with Talleyrand’s relations with Naro 





Faith and Works. 


“ We must not use our prayer and physic both together ; and so. 
no doubt, but our prayers will be available, and our physic take 
effect.” Here, doubtless, lies the secret of the frequent tailures 
of the “ Faith Cure ” practitioners, if that is the proper word. In 


It would be impossible, in the brief space we have here, | the above qestewen, which, by the way, is from a very high 
to give an adequate idea of this magnificent book. It is . : 


authority, physic is used in a general sense. It means a reme 
Now, we beg you to read the following testimonials from those 
u whom the “ effect ” has been most satisfactory. 

RS. STARKEY & PALEN :—“T from muscular rheuma- 
tism and nervous prostration. It seems to me that I used all the 
medicines ever compounded without findeng relief. I abandoned 
the whole and commenced the use of your Compound Oxygeo 
Treatment. And the result is Rentget health.” R. B. THoMmAS, % 
Chambers St., New York City, N. Y. Drs. StanKey & PALEN:— 
“ For thirty-tive years I have suffered every ber from hay 

isthma. ; August I began the use of your Compound Oxygen 
September very comfortably, and 
mvigorated by the remedy.” KEv. J. 

Ww. T. CAPERS, Cc. 


But it is all written in our brochure, hundreds of testimonials, 
records of cases cured, a history of Compound Oxy It is ap 
meer 7. - S Lt = Ee 

ARKwY.& PALEN, reh St., Philadelphia, Pa., or 

Francisco, California. i 
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tronomical geography, map projections, river basins, | st., San 
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- “WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 9 


SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD, 
“SHOVGWS36 MOIS UOA 32ND Bus 















@ THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEVY,. 


BEECHAM’S PILLs, 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL 


Bilious 2 Nervous Disorders 


To wHica 
MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN 
are Subject, 


is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. It Is 
the premier Specific for Weak Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, 
etc.;and is found especially efficacious and remedial by 
FEMALE SUFFERERS, 

Long pre-eminent for thefr health-restoring and 
life-giving properties, BEECHAM’S PILLS 
bave an unprecedented demand and the Largest Sale of 
any Pateut Medicine in the World. PRICE, 25 

) CENTS PER BOX, 
) @rrepared only by THOS. REECHAM, si. 
Helens, Lancashire, England. B.F, ALLEN Co., 
Sole agents for the United States, 365 a 367 Canal 8t 9 
o if your druggist does not keep them 


New nail EEE Am 

will mail CHAM’S PILL§ om receipt of price—omw 
Q myutrearer jease mention AS; publication in Snderiag. 
a i a 








N. Y. Educational Bureau, 


25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 

All the facilities of the propnetors for reaching 
principals and school officers are placed at the 
disposal of those who register with us. Send 
stamp for new registration blanks and circulars. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors, 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager. 
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~NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 


Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 

life to teach in the Schools of the State. 

‘ + ig Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
en b 





.-—A person desiring to enter 
should apply to his Schoo) 
ndent who will 


APPOIRT 
one of these sc 
Commussioner or City Superia 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it be sent by 
aim to the school to which the appointment 

le. 

ADMISSION.—A m must be at least 
years of of moral charaeter, and pass 
an examination at the school entered in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 


jects can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, also 
~ 4 _ Sereraphy, ing, Writing and Spelling 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic d ent of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Com oner’s Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 

EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuitior 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
of 20 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


ee Cuas. D. McLean, LL.B 
aeoteeasonscess JAMES M. Cassety, Pu.D 







IED ceccccecevese JaAMEs H. Hooss, Pu.D. 
SD ehibeaens ...F. B. PALMER, PH.D. 

- .JNO. M. MIune, A.M. 
New Paltz . PRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Oneonta. . .JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D. 

x ..E. A. SHELDON, Pa.D. 
Plattsburg .......... Fox HOLDEN, LL.B, 
Rccesssesecss Tao. B. STOWELL, PH.D. 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training 
classes, hereafter 0: ized, and bringing a sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 
principal of the school where the work was per- 
tormed, will be credited with the following sub- 
ject matters compiete for the Normal Courses: 
Arithmetic, Grammar, sriptive and Political 
Geography, American History and Civil Govern- 


ment. 
| EADERS will confer a favor by men- 

tioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 





4to Cloth, 


MACMILLAN’S 


A Series of 80 Ma 
F.R.G.S., etc., 
Ato Cloth. @3 00: Bound 


»*, Send address for special circular of 


SCHOOL 


PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL. 


, with General Index. 
ompiler of the “ Library Reference Atlas of the World.” 


$3.00. 


ATLAS. 


By J. G. BarTHo.tomew, F.R.S.E., 


in Half Morocco, 84.00. 
** Macmillan’s Geographical Series.” 





hensiveness, and has supplied a want loug felt 
tion to Chaucer's language and poz. 
except where there is time for the fuller 


School Edition of Chaucer’s Prologue. 16mo, 25 cts. 


CHAUCER. 


The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 


Edited by Rev. W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. 


“ The editor has succeeded admirably io hitting the golden mean between brevity and o 


16mo, 25 Cents. 


ompre 
by teachers for a cheap and scholarly cnarebee- 


This edition should now supersede all others in the schools , 
editions by the same editor.” 





By AUBREY STEWART, M.A. 


and directness.”-—I Uustratea Christian Weekly. 


A TALE OF TROY. 


Homer’s Iliad translated into English. 


16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“ The classic story of ancient Troy is in this tasteful little volume told with delightful simplicity 


‘* It is done spiritedly, poetically, and with discrimination.”’— Week 





books 
application. 


spectfully called to Macmillan & Co. 


e* The attention of teachers and others interested in education Is re- 
*s Educational! Catalogue, comprising 
in all departments of learning. Special lists sent free by mail on 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 





EACHERS’ BOOKS. | 
EACHERS’ RICES 


Elegant 128 page Also catalogue 
descriptive cata- of 1000 Best books 

_ logue free if you far School Libra- 
mention this paper. res heavy dis- 
Largest stock ; largest count. Buy of us 
discounts; promptness. 
E. L. KELLOGG & OO., Educational Pubs.. 


26 Clinton Place, N. ¥ 185 Wabash Av.. Chicago. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Positions filled, 2300, 


Established in 1884. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers whoa 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





QOUCTION 
\NTB 
ave 











Introductions and Engagements to Teach are made through the 








TEACHERS CO-OPEKATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO. 





UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 

School officials wanting teachers for next fall 
have already begun to consult us in reference to 
their needs. Wide awake teachers who are desir- 
ous of securing better positions for next year 
will see the wisdom of registering now, so we can 
have sufficient time to get well acquainted with 
them and their wants. his agency has no con- 
uection with any other teachers’ agency or bureau. 
Send stamp for application biank. 


uw H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop’r, 


No. 52 safayette Place, NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS’ AGENWGY 
me RELIABLE 

American Foreign Professors, and 

Music of both reocbers; 

i =, somes, foe maversties, Oet- 


0 
arents. Selling and 





of achoo —_B 
IL FURNITURE and supplisa. Bost 
IRIAM VCOYRIREE, 


Tyerences furnished. E. 
10 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York City. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


“osc BOSTON, SCPE 
recommended i tos school 








1 
ng 
Good teachers ed cers. 
Good places for = 20 








Ris TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 


ATIVE AS ° 
Nes M. ¥. Brogoom. Boca TION 
1968. NEW YORE CITY.’ 


FOR REGISTRATION. BEST 
FACILITIES, EFFICIENT SER 
VICE, LARGE BUSINESS. 
not tn collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 
VACANCIES Always on hand; great variety: 
many DANE IE Form for stamp. 


P. VV. HUYSSOON, (Late R. E. Avery.) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. ¥. 


LADY TEACHERS WANTED! 


The School and College Bureau, of Elmburst, 
(Chi ). IL., secured positions tor lady teachers 
in 30 States, the past season. The salanes of 
these range from $30 per month, to $1850 per 
ro. This Bureau makes a special effort to assist 
ady teachers. Send for moenual. Address. 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
ELMHURST, ILL. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Is prepared to furnish information to both 
Teachers and Patrons. Now is the time for 
teachers to register to be ready for vacancies in 
the spring. Employers seeking teachers should 
examine our lists before fiili vacancies. To 
learn of a good teacher costs only the trouble of 
writing a letter. Centre of business near the cen- 
tre ot population of the United States. Address 
for information, C. B. RuGGLEs, Room C, Palace 
Hote! Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

8 East 147TH Street, N. Y 


Southern Educational Bureau and 
Bureau of Information, 
Main Office: Montgomery, Ala. 
Teachers wanted to fill tions in Ga., Fia., 
Ala., Miss., La., Tex. and Ark. Send stamp for 
circular. [ want ee teachers not those who are 
worn out. . W. DeYAMPART, Manager. 








CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books, 


2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Menta! and Written. 


Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks's Normal Algebra. 

Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks's Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 


Montgomery's Nor. Union System of Indust, 
Drawing. 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


MEMORY. 


An efficient Vee of memory development by Chae 
G, Leland, F.R.S.L., ete., in six manuals 


I. The Mastery of Memorizing. 
II. Quickness of Perception. 
Itt. Ear Memory and Eye Memory. 
IV. The Study of Languages. 

V. Memory and Thought. 
VI. Memory Training of the Young. 





Specime and an address on the system mailed 
on receipt of ten cents 


3a8. P. DOWNES, Publisher, 243 Brosdway, 5. ¥ 





For best positions, address with stamps, 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


PORTLAND, OR, 





WANTED. 
Lady Teacher of Prang'’s System of Drawing 


for West, $700.—Also others understanding the 
system wanted to r as I bave continual 
calis for it. MI _~ tg on 4 
. oom 14, v., 
Cor, SD SS. NEW YORK. 





PsyeHOLOGY FOR TEAGHERS. 


Welch’s Teachers’ Psychology. 


$1.25. 


The standard psychology for teachers. Simple 
and direct in statement and |llustration. 


Welch’s Talks on Phusiology 








AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ cy 
Introduces to sy a = 


pa 
and Governesses departmen: instruc- 
tion: overnemes for every department of i Call 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertcan and Foreign Teachers’ 


32 Union Square, New Ye 








For salaries, chan of location, 
address Teachers" Co-operative Association, 76 
ay Street, Chieago, Orville Brewer, 








50 Cts. 
Allen’s Mind Studies for Young 
Teachers. 50 Cts. 


These two books were the first small books on 
psychology for teachers published (1888), and 
are still the best. 


Allen’s Temperament in Educa- 
tion. 50 Cts. 


Descri circulars with 
<a pemmietive on application 











B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





Teachers 
Wanted. 


Many calls for first class teachers are 
being received by the 


NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


and if you wish a position now or a better 
one for next fall do not hesitate to write 
particulars about yourself and your needs. 

College and Normal graduates and 
special teachers in all departments, if suc- 
cessful, can always find opportunity of 
advancement. 

Normal and college graduates sending 
this slip and $2.00, together with photo- 
graph and copies of any testimonials will 

registered and receive one hundred 
stamp-puctographs free. This offer is 


made in order to register you before the 
rush of Spring business. 
Address 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
26 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK 
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“ A long list of books that are usefy] in 
the school-room is offered by Geo. Sher- 
wood & Co., school book publishers, 307, 
809 Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ills. These 
include Abbie G. Hali’s Lessons in Botany 
and Analysis of Piants, especially prepared 
for use in grammar and high schools— 
beautifully bound, artistically illustrated— 
lessons progressive and thought-provok- 
ing, the result of a successful experience 
in teaching classes ; Miss Boyden’s Speaker, 
excellent selections for primary children ; 
Arithmetic Reader, by Frank H. Hall, 
prepared for the second grade; The Re; 
vised Model Elementary Arithmetic, by H. 
H. Belfield, Ph.D., prepared to cover the 
second, third, and fourth grades, also sold 
in three parts at twenty cents each, post- 
paid; The Virtues and Their Reasons, by 
Austin Bierbower ; written to meet the 
demand for moral instruction in the public 
schools ; Lessons in English, Composition, 
Grammar, and Rhetoric, by W. W. Gist ; 
Mrs. M. D. L. Haynie’s Syntax and Anal- 
ysis. 


Very flattering recommendations of 
Montgomery’s American History have 
been received by the publishers, Ginn & 
Co., of Boston. Principal J. M. Hall, of 
Providence, says: ‘‘At a meeting of the 
oe omg principals of this city, held on 

onday evening, Nov. 24, 1890, it was 
voted without a dissenting voice, to ask 
the text-book committee to intreduce 
Montgomery’s United States History in 
place of the text-book then in use” The 
cemmittee on text-books, of the Provi- 
dence school committee, made the follow- 
ing report: Your committee, to whom 
was referred the resolution regarding a 
change in the text-book on United States 
history, and directing us to report which 
is best adapted for use in our grammar 
schools, respectfully report as follows: 
‘‘We have carefully examined into the 





matter. Among the several books ‘above 
referred to, your committee recommend as 
best adapted to the work we desire accom- 
plished in our schools, ‘ The Leading facts 
of American History,’ by Montgomery.” 


Dust from blackboards is annoying and 
unhealthy, and therefore various attempts 
have been made to do away with it. 
Among the most successful contrivances 
is that of the National Crayon Co., R. H. 
Vodges & Co., southwest corner of Twelfth 
and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, sole 
agents, who offer a dustless crayon, with- 
out se. It is said always to give satis- 
faction. Samples may be had by writing 
to the above address. 


The time is again approaching. when 
mementoes of school or college life will be 
in demand, and it is desirable to know 
where to get them. Harry H. Fisher, 
class secretary Indiana (Pa.) state normal 
school, writes—‘ E, R. Stockwell, 19 John 
street, New York: We received the class 
pins all right yesterday evening, and we are 
all very much pleased with them.” Mr. 
Stockwell has class pins, class rings, and 
medals for pupils in normal school, high 
school, seminary, institute, college, and 
pins for fraternities and college societies. 


A leading idea in the schools at present 
is to make them as pleasant as possible to 
the children, insteac. of disagreeable places 
where the little ones are imprisoned for a 
time, This idea is embodied in the Acme 
dressed dolls’ writing tablets, manufac- 
tured only by the Acme Stationary and 
Paper Co., 59 Duane street, New York. 


Substantially made and comfortable 
desks are necessary to the school-room, 
else the children become weary and the 
instruction profitless. The Andrews Man- 
ufacturing Company make the only 
dovetailed school furniture in the world. 
In addition they have Andrews’ globes, 
tellurians, maps, charts, of all kinds, 
blackboards, dustless erasers and crayons. 
They have just published Goff's historical 
map of the United States, which is very 
useful for teaching either geography or 





history. Send for circular to the Andrews 
Manufacturing Co., 76 Fifth avenue, near 
14th street, New York. A. H. Andrews 
& Co., 195 Wabash avenue, Chicago, and 
Post and Stockton streets, San Francisco. 


A knowledge of drawing is now consid- 
ered indispensable for the first-class 
teacher, But some say, ‘‘ We have no facili- 
ties for the study, and are not able to at- 
tend a school where the subject is taught.” 
Prang’s normal drawing class, 7 Park 
street, Boston, furnish the desired facili- 
ties. These classes were estabiushed and 
are maintained in order to carry to regular 
grade teachers, wherever located, thor- 
oughly practical normal training in form 
study and drawing. The method of in- 
struction is that of home study and cor- 
respondence. The classes are heartily 
commended by the leading educators 
and the most successful teachers of draw- 
ing throughout the country. 


The difficulties met with in the teaching 
of number in primary schools are met by 
Supt. Francis Cogswell, of Cambridge, 
Mass., in Lessons on Number, a little book 
quite different in some of its features from 
any hitherto published. Published this 
season, it has already been adopted in 
more than forty prominent places, and the 
publishers are daily receiving from expe- 
rienced educators most encouraging testi- 
monials to its merits as a text-book. A 
copy will be sent for examination on re- 
ceipt of ten cents, by the publishers, 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston. 


Many teachers will be pleased to know 
that Silver, Burdett & Co., 6 Hancock 
avenue, Boston, have works that will be 
valuable to them in their schools, Among 
these are a music course, course in read- 
ing, review system of writing, course in 
spelling, Young Folk’s Library, MacCoun’s 

istorical Publications, Welsh’s Gram- 
mars, and Stowell’s Physiology. They 
have choice new text-books and helps for 
nearly every branch of school and college 
work, and will be pleased to send an illus- 
trated catalogue to any person interested 
in their publications. 


A Fair Trial 


Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla will convince any reason- 
able person that it does possess great medicinal! 
merit. We do not claim that every bottle will 
accomplish a miracle, but we do know thattiearly 
every bottle, taken according to directions, does 
produce positive benefit. Its peculiar curative 
power is shown by many remarkable cures. It 
purifies the blood, cures scrofula, salt rheum, all 
humors, dyspepsia, catarrh, and rheumatism. 

“‘ Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me of blood poison, 
gave me anoble appetite, overcame headache and 
dizziness.” L. Nason, Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. lL. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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OF PURE COD LIVER OIL } 
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Is SsUREB CURE FOR IT. 
This preparation contains the stimula- 
ting properties of the Hypophosphites 
and fine Norwegian Cod Liver Oil. Used § 
by physicians al! the world over. 
table as milk. Three times as effica- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect 
Emulsion, better than allothers made. For ; 
all forms of Wasting Diseases, Bronchitis, t 
CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, 2nd as a Flesh Producer 
there is nothing like §¢QTT’S EMULSION. 
Itis sold by all Druggists. Let no one by 
profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
induce you to accept a substitute. 


Od 





rue! 





Books 


Not sold by Dealers ; prices too low. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, 393 Pearl Street, New York. 


New Issues 


every week. Catalogue, 
96 pages, free on request. 
Buy of the Publisher, 


Please mention 
this paper. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS,“ 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


* We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 


and Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON 


Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers, $1.80. 
k’s Practical and Pri 

and to all Other systems, P: 


Histories, Manesca‘’s French Series, ete 


Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, 


essive Latin Grammar: ada 
to Teachers, $1.10, 





EXERCISES FOR 


WASHINGTON’S BIRT 














Including ‘‘THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS.” 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 
Washi 


Paper, price, 25 cents. 


exercise. Here 1s a book that will pray ‘ou with just such an exercise as you want. 


A Manual of nearly 60 pages, 


iscount when urdered in quantities. 





EXERCISES) 


— 


The American Flag. —| 


-—— FOR — 


Washington's Birthday. 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


A Manual of 30 pages. 


Paper, price, 20 cents. 





Both sent to onv address for 30 cents, 


Address all orders} 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


Somerset Street, BOSTON. 





ee will confer a favor by 
communicating with advertisers, 


mentioning the ScHOOL JOURNAL when 





1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


} 


jomer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and | | 
pted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, | 
Sargent's Standard Speakers, Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's Schcol | 
G2 sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications, 


AY | result. 


‘either /ead or slate pencils, perfectly. 


ton’s Birthday has by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public Day 
in most ot the schools ot the land. Without doubt you will observe the day by some appropriate 





ABOUT PENCIL SHARPENERS. 


GOOD Pencil Sharpener is the teacher's 
greatest time and labor saver. rou 
A school principal | ' 
( 
f 


was to get a good one. 


in Paterson, N. J., felt this want ; tried everything 
Not one was durable, compact, cheap. 
After working on it a year, this Sharpener is the 


made. 


“ee t, 


- 
y scraping together so much miserable Latin | f; .) 4 = 7 


| 


! 









Trouble 









THE ‘‘ UNIQUE”’ 
We call it the ‘‘ Unique.” 
| 
| 


PENCIL SHARPENER. 


adopted in Philadelphia, Jersey City, Hoboken, 
'and many other cities by the Boards of Education. 


It sharpens 
Has been 


ONE-HALF FULL SIZE. 


PATENTED MAY 7, 1889. 


The publishers of Youths’ Companion, of Boston, 


\say, ‘It works like a charm.” 


A close examination of every pencil sharpener on the market convinces 


| us that the ‘‘ Unique” is the best for its purpose. Every one is delighted 


| with it. 

| Weighs but 6 ounces. 
gear or out of order. 
of screwing to desk or table. 


frame and axle are made of steel. 


Sharpens lead or slate pencils at the rate of 6 to 10 a minute. 

Can be carried in the pocket. 
No frequent changes of sand paper or files. 
No soiling hands, 
circular file upon which the pencil rests will wear for 
lead pencils—for slate pencils of course not so long. 
The rubber wheel and band are very 
durable* but when worn out, can be duplicated for a few cents. 


No getting out of 
i No need 
esk or paper. The 
ears, in sharpening 
he working parts, 





extra. 


Latest Improved Model with Steel Frame and Core to File. 
Every one tested and guaranteed. Price, $1.50; by mail, 10 cts. 





INDISPENSABLE FOR SCHOOL USE. 








| 


25 Clinton Pi., N. Y. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


185 Wabash Ave., Chicago: 
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How BABIES SUFFER 


When their tender Sxrns are literally On Fire with IrcHinc anp BURNING 
Eczemas and other Itching, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases, 
none but mothers realize. 

To know that a single application of the 
Cuticura Remedies will, in the great 
majority of cases, afford instant and complete 
relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to a 
permanent and economical (because so speedy) 
cure, and not to use them without a moment’s 
delay, is to be guilty of positive inhumanity. 
No greater legacy can be bestowed upon a 
child than a skin without blemish and a body 
nourished with pure blood. 


CUTICURA 


Remedies are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies: 
are absolutely pure, and may be used from infancy to age, from pimples to 
scrofula, with the most gratifying and unfailing success. 

TREATMENT. — CuTicura, the great skin cure, and Curicura Soap, an 
exquisite skin purifier and beautifier, externally, instantly allay the most 
intense itching, burning, and inflammation, soothe and heal raw and irritated 
surfaces, clear the skin and scalp of crusts and scales, and speedily restore the 
hair, while Curicura RESOLVENT, the new blood and skin purifier and great- 
est of humor remedies, cleanses the blood of all impurities and poisonous 
elements, and thus removes the cause. 





“‘ ALL ABOUT THE Bioop, Skin, Scatr, AND Har” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, so 
lilustrations, roo Testimonials. A book of priceless value to mothers, affording information not obtainable elsewhere. 

Cuticura RemEpiEs are sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, soc.; Cuticura Soap, 2sc.; Cuticura Rgsovy- 
ENT, $1. Prepared by Porrer Druc anp Cugemicat Corporation, Boston. 


b4 . pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands, and simple humors 
Facial Blemishes, and skin blemishes of infancy and childhood are prevented and cured by that 
most effective of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuticura Soap. Incomparably superior 
to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy and purity the most expensive of toilet and 
nursery soaps. The only preventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of most facial b/em- 
tshes. Sale greater than the combined sale cf all other skin soaps. Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. 


WILKELMN’S STUDENTS CALENDAR 


is an invaluable book for teachers be- 
cause it gives a short compact biography 
of some great man who was born or died 
on each day of the year. These can be 
used as a basis for talks to scholars each 
morning or on Fridays. Price 30 cts; to 
teachers, 24 cts.; by mail, 3 cts. extra. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





If you are looking for a position ; 
If you want a first-class teacher ; 


If you desire to dispose of school 
property; 


Send full particulars to the 


N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 














XTRACT from a paper read on “ Diet in Intestinal Diseases of 
Infants,” by Dr. N. LOVE, St. Louis, Mo., Ex-President 
" Mississippi Valley Medical Association, Consulting Physician, 
City Hospital : 
“* As an aid to the nutrition of the child, whatever be the form of food given, I 
“have found great satisfaction in the administration of the raw liquid meat food 
© known as BOVININE, In the most delicate conditions of the alimentary canal, 
‘in all stages of inautrition, I have given the BOVININE in doses ranging from 
‘five drops to a teaspoonful diluted with five or six times the amount of water every 
“two to four hours, with marked benefit. We often have to discontinue all milk food, 
‘and in such cases I have given the BOVWINUNE for weeks at a time exclusively. 
ri, I consider it an invaluable aid in these infantile cases, as well as in all forms of 
wasting disease of adult life. I base my conclusions upon practica! observation in a 
‘large number of patients and favorable experience in my own family.” 
PRESENT TO EVERY 


ATTA LADIES ven rare 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER RNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 


If you enjoy a cup of Delivious Tea send in your orders. ibs. Fine 
Tea by mail on receipt of $% and this “ad.” Beautiful premiums given 





GET UF ORDERS 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 


A HANDSOME 






. away with $5 orders and upw: The most extraordinary Bs 
ever offered, during the next thirt; days. China Tea Sets and Lamps 
with $10, $15 and orders to introduce our excellent New Cro 
Seen ; ‘ormosa on Amer. ge © uu, —- Break fas' 

n, Impe oung Hyson, .Gunpowder, Sun Sun Chop 
Mixed. teas 20c. tb. Hee in United States 
for Fine Teas. pound our tea will go farther than three 


pounds of trash. Thirty }ears’ national reputation for selling Pure Goods Only. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P. 0. Box 289. 34 & 83 Vesey St, N.Y. 





The swift, a bird of Great Britain, is al- 
most continually on the wing, and never 
settles on the ground nor on trees. It 
lives more in the air than any other bird, 
eating, drinking, and even collecting ma- 
terials for 1ts nest while on the wing. On 
the ground the swift is almost helpless, for 
its legs and feet are short and stunted, and 
cannot be used for walking. The chough 
never perches on trees, but always on 
rocks. The tree-creeper, the goldcrest, and 
the firecrest, only alight on the ground to 
obtain water or when wearied by long 
flight in emigrating and glad to rest any- 
where. Moorhens and other water birds 
only occasionally perch on a low branch 
that overhangs the water. 


There is no part of the ocean that is with- 
out birds. Theseaman ploughs the waters 
vith his craft ; one boundless expanse of 
sky and water meets his glance, no ship, 
no boat, is to be seen, but there sweeps be- 
fore him that mighty fiver the wandering 
albatross, which knows neither distance 
nor solitude, regardless alike of storm or 
calm. So it is with those other ocean 
wanderers, the stormy petrels. Like the 
albatross, they have no distinct circle of 
distribution. They wander over all the 
seas, and cover such enormous distances in 
a day’s flight that no distinct limits can be 
assigned totheirhabitations. They are at 
home, and brave the storm in every lati- 
tude,"and in every sea. 


The buzzing and humming noises pro- 
duced by winged insects are not vucal 
sounds due to the exertion of flight as has 
been supposed, but result from the undu- 
lations imparted to the air by the vibra- 
tion of their wings, and cease when they 
alight. Insects’ wings move at an almost 
incredible rate, and an instrument called a 
sirene has been ingenously applied to as- 
certaining this with exactitude. When 
brought into unison with the sound pro- 
duced by the insect, it indicates, as in the 
case of any other musical sound, the rate 
of vibration. The gnat is thus shown to 
move its wings 15,000 times per secund, 
and the wings of other insects vibrate with 
even greater rapidity. 

To 
Purify your blood, 
Build up your nerves, 
Restore your strength, 
Renew your appetite, 
Cure scrofula, salt rheum, 
Dyspepsia, sick headache, 
Catarrh, rheumatism, or malarix 
Také Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
100 Doses Une Dollar. 

Apart from those birds which rest dur- 
ing the day and seek their food at night, 
as the night-jar and the various kinds of 
owls, and putting aside also those which 
in summer frequently sing all the night 
through, as the nightingale, the wood- 
lerk, and the sedge-warbler, it seems that 
the robin is the last bird toseek repose. It 
may be often heard singing until nearly 
midnight in the early summer, and in win- 
ter is to be seen hopping about long after 
other birds have gone to rest. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Depst, 
Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day, European plan. Elevators and 

Modéern Conveniences. 

Kestaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other tret-class botel in the City. 
Ford, Garnson & Co., Proprietors. 

In the superior animals the sense of taste 
is located almost entirely in the tongue, 
the organs of taste consisting of peculiar 
bodies called taste-bulbs. These are very 
strongly developed in the dog and horse. 
Leydig described organs having a struct- 
ure resembling that of the taste-bulbs, in 
the skins of fresh water fish ; and he con- 
sidered that these may possibly be widely- 
distributed taste organs. Dr. Carpenter 
is, however, of the opinion that the sense 
of taste is absent in fish. Taste is closely 
allied to smell, and it is probable that fish 
are guided in the selection or rejection of 
food by sight andsmell only. It is also, as 
a general rule, to which the parrot and 
some others are exceptions, absent or very 
slightly developed ia birds. It is a singu- 
lar thing that they should be without the 
power to distinguish the delicate flavors of 
the fruit that forms the food of so many of 
them. In most insects the palpi, which 
are small, jointed appendages in the neigh- 
borhood of the mouth, seem to answer the 
purpose of an organ of taste. 


Pist’s Remedy for Catarrb is the 








Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla 
The Best 


Blood Medicine 


So say Leading Physicians 
and Druggists, and their opin- 
_ton is indorsed by thousands 
cured by it of Scrofula, Ec- 
zema, Erysipelas, and other 
diseases of the blood. 











“Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla has won its repu- 
tation by years of valuable service to the 
community. Jt is the Rk. S. Lang, 
Druggist, 212 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. W. P. Wright, Paw Paw Ford, Tenn., 
says:a@" In my practice, I invariably pre- 
scribe Ayer's Sarsaparilla for chronic dis- 
eases of the blood.” 

Dr. R. R. Boyle, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
1 have prescribed 
humerous instances 


best.”’ - 


Third and Oxford sts., 
writes: “ For two years 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in 

and I find it highly 


efficacious in the treatment of all disorders 
of the blood.” 

L. M. Robinson, Pharmacist, Sabina, 0., 
certifies: “Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla has always 
been a great seller My customers think 
there is no blood-purifier equal to it.” 

“For many years I was afflicted with 
scrofulous running sores, which, at last be- 
came so bad the doctors advised anmputating 
one of my legs to save my life. I be gan 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and soon saw an 
improvement. After using about two dozen 
bottles the sores were healed. I continue to 


take a few bottles of this medicine each 
year, for my blood, and am no longer trou- 
bled with sores. I have tried other reputed 
blood-purifiers, but none does so much good 
as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla."—D. A. Robinson, 
Neal, Kansas 

Don't fail to get 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Bold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 bottle. 


DE AF:::::' HEAD NOISE eeate wy 
revk’« "NVISIBLE vy WLA Ab 
CUSHIONS, Whispers heard. Com 
oni 


fortable. Successful where all Ke medics fail. Sold by F. LISCOX, 
ys 843 Br’dway, New fork. Write for beok'of p PRES. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of wei)-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
favoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of dict that a constitution may be 
“raduaily built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtie 
maladies are floatang arourd us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fata) shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourish- 
ed frame,”—“ Civil Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
yy A half-pound tins, by Grocers labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England 











CARMEL SOAP is made. only from sweet 
Vlive Oil by Mission Society in Palestine. Being 
absolutely pure and ;osessing the emollient 
ro a ys ~~. Oi, ie is unsurpassed for the 
‘olet an th, and superior to all othe 
gs yy and Hair. , ania: aes 
is the only perfectly safe soap for the NUR- 
SERY and Invalids. If your druesist or grocer 
does not keep it, send 15 cents for sample cake to 
the importer. A. KLIpsTern, 52 Cedar S8t., N. ¥ 





FREADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning SCHOOL JOURNAL wheg 
communicating with advertisers, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE: PANY to keep all of its 


thoroughly corrected and revised; but sometimes important 
printed or is passing into the pupils’ hands. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


It is the constant endeavor of the AMERICAN BOOK COM- 
googranhioss and other publications 
Cc 


anges occur while a book is being 
vn tf ? + > ae moet eS eee we nave tabulated in 
convenient form for reference e resu ° e era ensus oO 

sheet will be sent without charge to any person using one of the geographical \ ubliontione of the; c 


copy 





BARNES’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


Barnes’s Elementary Geography. 9% pages. 
Barnes’s Complete Geo raphy. 140 pages. 
Barnes’s Mriet' Geography. (in preparation.) 
These books embody the results of the latest geographical research. 
language not above the ae of the pupils, yet they are strictly scientific. 
on a tour of observation ach volume really con.ains two complete treatises, one 


While the 


- 55 Cents. 
e $1.25. 


are written in an easy, familiar style, in 
hey take the class, according to its grade, 


in a large type to be committed to memory, 


and the other a perfect cyclopedia of explanatory and illustrative matter, in smaller type. 


Barnes’s Elementary Geography. Small 4to, cloth 


The method here adopted leads the young learner to look at things 
around him in such a way as to learn something about them and from 
them, thus developing his reasoning powers by his individual effort. 
neath? i are encouraged to observe, examine, discover, inquire, and 
ginning at their own school grounds, they thus go over their 
pM, state, country, continent, world, 


96 pages. ; Barnes’s Complete Geography. 4to, cloth. 


140 pages. 


Contains physical, descriptive, commercial, and industrial geography. 
The map questions are systematic, varied, and practical. 
imagination visits all parts of the world, and recognizes the distinction be- 
tween ali countries, peoples, etc. Physical geography 1s illustrated by 
smal! charts on every map and extended views across the continents. 


The pupil in 


Bes the above, the list of the AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY also includes the following standard and popular 
series of Geographies, each of which will be fully described in future issues of the JOURNAL : 


Appletons’ Standard; Cornell’s, Eclectic, Harper's, Niles’s, and Swinton’s, 


Correspondence in reference to the introduction of these books is cordially invited. Address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 
806 and 808 Broadway. 


CINCINNATI. 
137 Walnut Street. 


CHICAGO. 


258 and 260 Wabash Ave. 


of this 





MOST WORTHY BOOKS 
FOR PURCHASE. 


Hole AND _ POPULAR ALTO 
smb in 5 St in Dds. Ol St inca 


THE "50 cs oe IRELAND, 

A new + ~aet collection of the 
best and most Ry A Irish sopgs. Some of 
the best melodies in existence, and bright, 
spirited words. 66 son: Price, $1 in heavy 
paper, $1.25 in bds., and $3 i in gilt binding. 


CHOICE SONG COLLECTIONS. } 
Song Classics. Vol 1, 
aos Classics. Vol 2 

Song Classics. Low Voices, ri 
Choice Sacred Solos. 34 
Choice Sacred Solos, Low V" ‘cs, 40 
Classic, Baritone and Bass, = 
Classic Tenor Songs, 

Good old songs we Saeed to sing iis 

CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS. 


Piano Classics. bs 1, ¥ pieces. 


a2 “ 
66 


BE 
£ 
5 
$ 
1.00, 


Cloth Gilt, $2.00, 
q All are valuable collections of 
the Best Music. 


Price of each Book, $1 


is' e 
Popular Dance Collection, 
Populer Piano Collection, _ = 
Operatic Piano Collection, 19 operas. 


uae Birthday book of eminent composers 
A handsome and useful book, $1.00. 


Any Book mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 








| ee = will confer a favor by mention- 
ing the Lo JOURNAL when con 
municating with adv 





BOOKS PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER. 
In the Students’ Series of English Classics, , In the Students’ Series of Latin Classics, 
Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab 
noe aly Sallust’s Catiline, 
An Introduction to the Writ- Miller’s Latin Prose for Col- 
ings of John Ruskin. leges. 


BOOKS TO BE READY IN DECEMBER. 
Wells’ College Aigebra, 





Steele’s Rudimentary Economics, 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham, 


Lord’s Livy Books XXI and XXIil. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 





MONTIETH’sS 


SCHOOL and FAMILY ATLAS 


DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


By JAMES MONTEITH, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


author of School Geographies. 
PRICE, $3.50. 





teachers and scholars who have 


This last production of the famous ey tage will be heralded with delight by 


ursued the stu 


y of Geography under the guidance 


of MONTEITH’s text-books, as well as by families desiring a complete standard atlas 


at a reasonable price. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


751 Broadway, N. Y. 





84 Harrison Ave, Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Ly & Ue STEDm...4 


Ihe Library of American Literature, <’.: szénncox 


Should be in the hands of every American parent, child, teacher and citizen, Delivered complete; express 

paid Prices low, terms easy. Agents wanted. oyag. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th St., MEW YORK. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 

3 East 14TH STREET, 


KINDERGARTE oo 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES. 


These Classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to REGULAR 
GRADE TEACHERS, WHEREVER LOCATED, thoroughly 
practical normal training in 


FORM STUDY AND DRAWINC. 


The Method of Inst-uction is that of 


HOME STUDY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successful 
teachers of Drawing throughout the country. 


Dr. J. G. Fitch, of England, in his Report to Parliament, for the + ——-_ of Education 
in 1889, devoted a special section to a description of the work of these Classes. 


Oirewlars giving particulars regarding Methods and Courses of Stwdy can be obtained by addressing 


PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASS, 7 Park St, BOSTON. 


LESSONS IN NUMBER 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


By FRANCIS COGSWELL, Superintendent of Schools, Cambridge, Mass. 25 cents. 

This book is in many of its features quite different from any work for the grade, 
hitherto published, and will be found especially adapted to the present requirements 
of primary schools. 

Published this season, it has already been adopted in more than forty prominent 
places, and the publishers are daily receiving from experienced educators most en- 
couraging testimonials to its merits as a text-book. 


Copy sent for examination on receipt of 10 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 





J. W. 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 














THE GEM SPELLING BLANKS, 


Script Heading, 36 Pages, Space for 1,800 Words. 


No. 1, Double ruled. No. 2, Single ruled, 45 cents per dozen, 
SAMPLE DOZEN BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 60 CENTS. 
Sample Copies by mail on receipt of Five Cents Each. 
PUBLISHED BY 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





Scudder’s dere of _ United States. 


By Horace E.SouppgeR, With Maps and a 


Tiustrations; H Su 
the best-equi 


poonsthaeed ont well-written Texta 
“s eautita 


vy Price, 
school-bookx ever issued in the United &tates.” 


PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS °& CO., Publishers, 


8 & 20 Astor PLace, New York. 864 WASHINGTON St. Boston. 122 


& 124 Wapase Ave., Caicac’ 





Superior quality 


HOLMES’ 


s FADERS . | DicrionaRy, etc., etc. 
Correspondence invited. 





and attractiveness of reading 
lessons. Phonic drills, script and language exercises, 
etc., ot exceptional interest. Unequaled for beauty 
of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding 
and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents; Second» 
25 cents; Third, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents: Fifth, 72 
cents: also MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES, VENABLE’S NEW 
ARITHMETICS, GILDERSLEEVE'S 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 


CO., 
66 & 68 Duane St, 


NEW YORE. 


LATIN, CLARENDON 








Yete! Ygete!, Mitte! 


But when you desire to write with ease, elegance, 
and erudition, get Ellsworth’s Reversible Writ- 
ing Books; Everlasting Stee] Pens, and Prac 
tical Letter Writer. 
Send 10 cts. for samples, worth 20. Address 
EDOCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


BOORUM & PEASE, 30 Reade St., N.Y. 





Send for Specimen Pamphlets of 
Les Poetes Francais du XIX me Siecle. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise, 


and Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
French Publisher and Bookseller, 
861 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORE. 
Schools furnished.—Catulogues on applicatim. 





Catalogue for 1890-91 


Is now ready. 
catalogue of all best books for teach- 
ers of all publishers, 6 cents. 64 page 


121 page classified 


catalogue of our own books free to any address. 


E. L. KELLOCC & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 





National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON 
ALWAYS GIVES S 


see Aye tar, Lath & Chestaat 


Sah) Nation 


TRY IT. 
; National Crayon 


WITHOUT GREASE, 
ITE FOR SAMPLES. 








